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‘The reservation of quit-rents is charged upon Penn, 
as being inconsistent with his lofty design of making ‘‘a 


| 
| 
| 


li ee sient i 
“The following remarks form a portion of a review holy experiment, and setting an example to the na- 


:a work published in London in 1827,entitled “The His- | tions.” 


It is said, he should have avoided mingling the 


tory of the Rise and Progress of the United States of | care for his private estate with his purpose asa founder 


North America, till the British Revolution in 1688; by 
James Grahame, Esq.*? They are extracted from the 
“* American Quarterly Review of December 1832:” and 
‘are in reply,as the reviewer observes, to “a concession” 
made by Mr. Grahame, “ of the merits of Penn in terms 
‘too much qualified, and with insinuations, which imply 
ainwarrantable selfishness and injustice.” 


“The origin of Pennsylvania points directly to the 
honour ofits founder. Wotothe man ofletters, who 
«would substitute indiscriminate eulogy for reficction, 
and degrade the art of writing into a traffic of flattery! 
But we may praise the dead; we may praise the excel- 
fent: we mry vindicate the memory of those who led 
the van of honourable action in the establishment of 
our country, and in the contest for tolerance and vir- 
tue. 

It has been objected to Penn, that he was subservient 
ito the court of a despotic sovereign; but he was ever 
tthe intrepid defender of freedom ef conscience: he did 
his utmost, fur example, to promote the election of Al- 
‘gernon Sydney to parliament: and he strenuously re- 
sisted the encroachments of the Duke of York upon the 
wights of the colonists of New Jersey. 


It is made a cause of censure, that Penn joined with 
‘the other proprietaries of East Jersey in surrendering 
the jurisdiction of that province to the king; but when 
dt is considered, in how many hands the jurisdiction was 
vested, what singular disputes had arisen, what trans- 
fers and assignments had been made of proprietary pro- 
perty in New Jersey, it does not seem reasonable te 
ascribe the surrender to pusilanimity, when it may 
thave been essential to the safety of the colony. A nu- 
merous partnership, a landed aristocracy, a close cor- 
poration of proprietaries, seem the least favourable 
sovereig aty that can be imagined. And there remained 
no choice but to imitate the democracies ef New Eng- 
dand, (which would have been impossible, ) or to give 
up to the crown the jurisdiction of the territery. The 
example of Carolina proves that a proprietary govern- 
ment,in the hands of a company, was the worst form 
established in America, 


It is said that Penn did not show horror enough at 


ofacolony. { is true that Penn designed to promote 
| his own fortunes while he secured an asylum for the 
| persecuted. He spent money lavishly, and he expect- 
ed returns. Was it not just and proper that he should? 
He exposed himself to no reproach,unless he exacted un- 
} reasonable terms. But that he could not well have done; 
since his lands were in competition with a continent. In 
reserving a quit-rent he erred on the score of prudence: 
when the United States sold lands in the west on credit, 
| they created a body of debtors, united and having a 
| common interest to defeat or diminish the claim of the 
creditor; in like manner, the purchasers of Penn were 
almost unanimously aggrieved by the stipulation into 
which they had entered: and an unwise contract fur- 
nished a perpetual source of jarring and discord. It 
may be, there was in the case an error of judgment; 
whether there was a blameable covetousness, or on 
which side the covetousness existed, depends not upon 
| the fact ofa reservation of quit-rents,but upon the whole 
view of the bargain between the proprietary and the 
| purchasers. 

Again: it is said, that Penn advocated the perpetuity 
| of bad laws, by *‘his gencral anathema against all re- 
{sistance to constituted authority.” In the first place, 
we answer, Penn did not deal in anathemas: and in the 
next place, he did not denounce all resistance; quite 

the reverse; he denounced resistance by force of arms, 
| but he favoured passive resistance to injustice. The 
Quaker doctrine is often a wise one, It is no idle phan- 
tom, but a principle, capable ef disconcerting the 
strongest government that ever ventured upon the com- 
mission of wrong. Will you have an example? Look 
at Ireland at this moment; where a British parliament 
and a Reform ministry cannot collect the tithes. The 
policy of G’Connell is a trae Quaker policy; he offers 
no resistance, but quietly omits to pay tithes for the 
| support of a church to which he does not belong; and 
| if we read rightly the signs of the times, he will in the 
| issue gain the victory. He willhave ‘‘ refused to suffer 

bad laws,” will have refused successfully, and all with- 
| out resistance. 

| But it is charged upon Penn, that he coveted the 
' lands of Lord Baltimore, We are not on this head dis- 
| posed to quarrel with the decision of the Lord Chancel- 
| lor Hardwicke; and since the tribunals of England, 











the execution of Cornish and others; and condemned | wholly disinterested, refused to give a literal enforce- 
the cenduct of James in terms too moderate. ‘‘ The | ment of the claims of Lord Baltimore, there is hardly 
king is greatly to be pitied fer the evil counsels that | room for treasuring up an accusation against the memo- 
hurry him to the effusion of blood.” And was he not | ry of Penn. Be it, that he was ‘ very intent on his 
greatly to be pitied? The expression of Penn implies | own interest in these parts;” that is to his honour, if 
that the measures of cruelty were alike wicked and un- | he respected justice. ‘‘{ would not be thus impor- 
wise. We find rothing in his remark to justify cavil-| tunate,” says he, ‘‘ but to serve s province; because 
ling. And what if it be true, that Jeffreys, after the | the thing insisted on was more than ninety-nine times 
revolution, attempted to excuse himself, by declaring | more valuable to me than to him; to me, the head; to 
that the court had desired greater severities, and ‘* had him, the tail.”” Now it is distorting the plain meaning 
snubbed him for being teo merciful?” {s the testimony | of Penn, to say, that he here claims the territory in dis- 
of Jeffreys, the culprit, in self-justification, and after his pute,on the ground of his needing it. He is but offering 
own overthrow and imprisonment—is such testimony to | an excuse for his inflexibility in maintaining what he 
be believed? 'defeads as his right by other arguments. 
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Nor do the divisions, which subsequently took place 
between Penn and the colonists, furnish any argument 
against the merits of the former. For it is to be obsery- 
ed, that the emigrants had formed cabals and parties 
among themselves, before they complained of the pro- 


prietary, And Penn still had the magnanimity to call | 


them ‘‘ one of the best people.”” The changes which 
took place in the form of government, were in the main, 
improvements. They chiefly resolve themselves into 
two; a concession to the popular branch of the right of 
introducing bills, a right which at first had belonged to 
the council; and on the other hand, a reservation of a 
veto to the governor. It was natural that some portion 
of the colonists should view any change with alarm. 
That vague dissatisfaction which belongs to human life 
and human affairs, assumed the form of complaining of 
Penn, as though he had designed to diminish the liber- 
ties of the colony. Is there any ground whatever for 
the complaint? The proprietary administration was 
essentially a bad one; Penn is not responsible for those 
evils, which lay in the very nature of the organization, 
which had enabled him to accomplish so much good. 
When the Assembly of Pennsylvania transmitted to him 
a remonstrance about quit-rents,and alleged that by his 
arlifices the several charters granted at the first settling 
of the colony had been defeated, it is evident, that the 
payment of the quit-rents was the main grievance, for 
he that candidly examines the changes in the charters, 
the tenor of them, and the manner in which they were 
made, must acquit Penn of all unwarrantable interfe- 
rence, and all disposition to check the growth of the l- 
berties of the State. 

We might finally notice the attack upon Penn, in 
consequence of his advising King James to practice tole. 
rance. It is contended, that for the king to have al- 
lowed liberty of conscience was an act of encroaching 
power; that it was tyranny and usurpation in a British 


king to have favoured liberty of conscience; and that | 


Penn was no better than guilty of treasonable designs 
in attempting to procure the release of more than a thou- 
sand, who had been imprisoned for the sin of being 
Quakers. As we write, we call to mind the splendid 
speech of Burke at Bristol, perhaps the noblest which 
he ever uttered, where he was compelled to make his 
apology to the English nation for having taken a part 
in repealing a bill of atrocious severity against the Roman 
Catholics. The same men who censured Burke, com- 

lain of Penn, as the advocate of tolerance. He should 
ie seen, say they, that tolerance meant Popery. He 
should have snuffed the idolatry of Rome in the breeze. 
In the same spirit, Chalmers derides the Quakers for 
emigrating, inasmuch as they ‘suffered more from 
what they dreaded than from what they felt.” We 
have before us the copy of the Political Annals which 
once belonged to the celebrated Ebeling; the honest 
chronicler makes upon this passage a wise annotation: 
** Than whal they felt: to be whipped, imprisoned, nay 
to be burnt alive, certainly may be felt!!”” And most 
men willagree with the learned commentator, and will 
hesitate before they condemn Penn for striving to stem 
the vehemence of public fury and the delirium of fanatic 
hatred. 

Even at this moment, while we are writing, many 
citizens of a large and most respectable commonwealth 
are engaged in commemorating the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the landing of William Penn at 


New Castle; they are communing together upon his | 


virtues, and drawing from the recesses of history, the 
memorials of his life and policy. 


The first effort of Penn in colonial legislation was | 


effected in West New Jersey. A small knot of emi- 
grant husbandmen established themselves there under 


his auspices; and in the spirit of philanthropy and jus- | 
tice, agreed upon the assertion of civil and religious li- 


berty as the basis of their government. No men on 
earth, say they, have fiower to rule over men’s consciences 
in matters of religion. ‘They introduced voting by ballot, 


{ Avecusr 





uuiversal suffrage, and universal eligibility to office; 
| they abolished imprisonment for debt; they punished 
| falsehood with the forfeiture of denizenship; they grant- 
| ed no taxes but fora year. ‘‘Welay,” said Penn, ‘‘a 
| foundation for after ages to understand their liberty as 
|men and as Christians; that they may not be brought 
| into bondage but by their own consent, for we put the 
| powerin the people.” These were remarkable words 
| for a period which saw Charles IL. upon the English 
| throne, and the Duke of York the heir apparent and 
| personal friend of the writer. The economy of the 
| colony was also as exemplary as the features of its con- 
| stitution were liberal. Two hundred pounds a year 
were enough to defray all public expenses; the mem- 
| bers of the Assembly received no more than a shilling a 
| day for their services during the session; and that only 
for the sake of reminding them that they were the hire- 
lings of the people. The country was esteemed the 
poor man’s paradise; or rather poverty was unknown in 
all its borders. ‘The pleasant villages on the eastern 
side of the Delaware, welcomed the virtuous exile with 
a homely but cordial hospitality; and there was so little 
of ‘*human nature” in these adventurers, that they 
were unequivocally and magnanimously tolerant, when 
all the rest of the human family was engaged in reli- 
gious persecutions. 
ut not satisfied with planting West Jersey, Penn, 
fortunately for mankind, persevered in his entreaties 
in England, till at length he wrested from a voluptuous 
despot, the broad domain of Pennsylvania, It was then 
that his character was put to the test, for he was made 
sole proprietor of the territory of the commonwealth, 
with ample and almost irresponsible supremacy. It 
was then that he stood forth in the eye of the world and 
of all ages as alegislator; unrestrained by ancient usage; 
untrammelled by the influence of established abuses; 
| having free course for the exercise of all his mind, and 
| the display of his principles. 
| Penn was at that time in the vigour of manhood He 
| was well informed, if not learned. His early years had 
the benefit ofa careful education; he had subsequently 
travelled over many parts of Europe; he had lived in an 
age of revolutions, so that his own experience and the 
recollections of those around him were full of variety 
and interest; a king dethroned and executed; the an- 
cient parliament reformed; the new parliament abolish- 
ed; the stern tyranny of the protectorate; the libertine 
despotism of the reformation; these were the occurren- 
ces with which his years were conversant; the wrecks 
of the feudal system were floating on the stream of 
time before his eyes; the constitutions and the practical 
administration of the most cultivated European coun- 
tries were familiar to him; the voice of antiquity had 
reached him in the quiet of studious seclusion. Above 
all; besides these opportunities of acquiring the know- 
ledge which he needed, he had confidence in himself; 
and he had also had a just consciousness of his high re- 
sponsibility as the founder of a State. ‘* As my under- 
standing,” he remarks, ‘‘and my inclination have been 
much directed to observe and reprove mischiefs in go- 
vernment, so it is now putin my power to settle one. 
For the matters of liberty and privilege I purpose that 
, which is extraordinary; and leave myself and succes- 
' sors no power of doing mischief, that the will of one 
/man may not hinder the good of a whole country. A 
| government is free to the people under it, when the 
laws rule and the people are a party to those laws.” 
And in this view, in an age when despotism was on the 
| advance, he determined, according to his own sublime 
expressions, fo set an example to the nations; adding, 
| there may be room in America, though not in Europe, 
| for sucha holy experiment. 
| Need we dwell on the liberal features of his constitu- 
tion? Or the wisdom and humanity of his laws’ - How 
‘admirable his regulations to encourage industry, ta 
| protect commerce, to improve the discipline of pri- 
| sons: to establisk the absolute equality of all religious 
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sects by the strongest guaranties of constitutional ‘| 
i into the interior, and might one day be a channel of in- 


This is the great glory that makes the name of Penn ternal commerce. What would he say, if he could now 


law. 





Sn yee 


possessing the Schuylkill, because it stretched so far 


conspicuous on the pages of universal history, and return to earth and behold the territory which he cher- 
marks him out for one among the few, towhom immor-| ished’ He would see the Delaware united with the 
tal honour will be paid through all succeeding genera- | Hudson,and with the waters of New York harbour; the 


tions: he was the first who successfully established the 
unqualified spirit of religious liberty in America. He 
does not indeed deserve the honor of kaving originated 
the design; but he was the first who succeeded in prac- 
tice. It had already been attempted by a Roman Cath- 
olic nobleman in Maryland; but the views of Lord Bal- | 
timore were subverted by the bitterand ambitious intol- | 
erance of the Protestants, whom his own moderation had | 
freely admitted into his settlements, The same object 
had again been attempted by a Protestant English | 
philosopher, whom Providence had called forth to legis- 
late for Carolina; but then the bigotry of the lords 
proprietaries occasioned the greatest abuses, and in 
spite of the catholicism of Locke, the settlers were ha- 
rassed by grevious invasions of their stipulated liberties. 
What Locke and Baltimore had failed to accomplish, 
Penn was enabled to perfect. He and the people of! 
his colony were true to that charity which rested upon | 
justice, and gave the promise of peaceful abundance, 

But let us hear the language of Penn himself, 

**We must give the liberty we ask: and we cannot 
be false to our principles, though to relieve our-| 
selves.” Andagain— 

* We should have none suffer for a truly sober and} 
conscientious dissent on any hand,” And in his admi- | 
rable letter to Tillotson, 

‘*T abhor two principles in religion, and pity those 
that own them. The first.is obedience upon authority 
without conviction: and the other, the destroying them | 
that differ from me for God’s sake Sucha religion is 
without judgment, though not without teeth.” 

And whence could Penn have directed his philan- 
thropic and truly Christian liberality? From the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, to which he resorted for his educa- 





tion?-—He had been indignantly expelled from it for 
non-conformity.—From the venerable bishops of Eng- 
land?—They had caused him imprisonment in the 
Tower of London for his liberality, and had threatened 
to make his prison his grave.--From the relics of the 
partizans of Cromwell?—His was bitter fanaticism, 
which alone dared to oppose that usurper.—From the 
restorers of the monarchy?—Let history tell its tale | 
of the political profligacy of Monk, and the inflexible | 
bigotry of Clarendon.—From the voluptuous court of) 
Charles I1?—Sunk in the excesses of grotesque ribaldry, | 
it fluctuated between the caprices of superstition and | 
the grossness of seasuality.—From his travels abroad? | 
Holland could imprison Grotius for Arminianism, and | 
France exile a million of its best inhabitants for the | 
crime of being Protestants.—Whence then could the | 
lawgiver of Pennsylvania have derived his candour and | 


t 


his charity? WHeasked counsel of truth and justice; he | 
closed his eyes alike to the visions of metaphysical theo- 
ries and the intolerance of existing governments. His 
judgment was not dazzled by the splendour of Euro- 
pean hierarchies; nor was his imagination overpowered 
by the Utopias and El Dorados of ingenious speculation. | 
He interrogated nature on the rights of man, without 
dictating her reply. 

Mankind will never forget todo him honor. But his! 


noblest monument is found in the results of his legisla-| 


tion. Emigrants from half the world have felt the at. 


traction of the system which he established; and the | 
mass of incongruous elements, Puritans and Prelates, | 
Cavaliers and Roundheads,Catholics and Quakers, Me- | 
thodists and Baptists, Heretics and Orthodox, have all | 


beea brought together by the benignant influence of} ! 
‘nouncing to you the death of our respected colleague, 


John C, Stocker, Esq. According to the Ordinance 
establishing the Board of Trustees for the Girard Col- 


religious liberty, and all have been harmonized and 
united into one civil community under its majestic in- 
fluence. The Delaware river used to gain the most 


Schuylkill and the Susquehanna, both feeding canals 
along their banks, and both united; the heights of the 
Alleghanies conquered by a rail road, that is to bear the 
burdens of commerce with rapidity and security, by the 
side of the precipices and the mountain waterfalls; and 
finally, to the west of the Apalachian chain, he would 
observe the busy activity of steamboats, and the im- 
mense rafts of floating forests upon rivers which in his 
day murmured through the secret places of the wilder- 
ness without aname. He had pitched for his city upon 
a site, which seemed to him favourable beyond that of 
any town which he had ever seen. He describes with 
delight, the lofty banks covered with stately pines; the 
brvad plain stretching away frora river to river, and 
offering ample room, not for dwellings and warebouses 
only, but also for gardens and orchards. What if he 
could now hehold those gardens covered with stately 
buildings, the streets extending from stream to stream; 
and the falls of the Schuylkill, diffusing by the aid of 
simple machinery, the blessings of pure water in abun- 
dance to every corner of the city, that is happy in its 
general prosperity, and tranquil from the force of pub- 
lic sentiment and the effusion of public virtue? 

The consideration of the great results which have 
been accomplished in the short space of one hundred 
and fifty years, is full of solemn admonition to the living 
generation, which is necessarily the guardian, to hold 
in trust for coming ages, the wisdom, the comfort, and 
the liberties which have been accumulated by the past. 
The fathers were emigrants; were still subject to a fo- 
reign jurisdiction; were few in number; and were sum- 
moned to contend with the savage strength of unsub- 
dued nature. We stand upon vantage ground.—-Can 
virtue be developed only in the contest with adversity? 
And will patriotism be endangered by the brilliancy of 
our prosperity? 





From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 
Thursday Evening, Aug. 8, 1835. 
SELECT COUNCIL. 

In the absence of Mr. Ingersoll, Mr. Groves was 
elected President pro tem. 

Mr. Neff presented a communication respecting the 
Delaware Avenue, signed by Jacob Ridgway and Geo. 


Blight, Chairman and Secretary of a meeting on that 
subject. It was referred to the committee on Delaware 


‘ Avenue, 


A memorial was presented, signed by sundry inhabi- 
tants, respecting certain unfinished improvements in the _ 
paving of Filbert street, and requesting the attention of 
Councils to the same. It was read and referred to the 
Paving Committee. 

A memorial from the Board of Health respecting nui- 
sances in the neighbourhood of Logan Square, was re- 
ceived and referred to the committee on that Square, 
with power to act. 

The following communication from Nicholas Biddle, 
Esq. was received and read. 

Board of Trustees of the 
Girard College for Orphans. 
To the Select and Common Councils of the City of Phi- 
ladelphia, 
Gentlemen,—I perform a melancholy duty in an- 


ready admiration; but Penn would often boast of his | lege, it will deyolye upon your honorable bodies to sup- 
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ply the vacancy occasioned by this event—and I there- stage owners, praying that Crown street may be made 
fore take the earliest opportunity of communicating it | a stand for a Manayunk line of stages. Referred to the 
to you officially. Market Committee, 
I have the honour to add, that I am, Mr. Byerly presented a petition praying for the laying’ 
With great respect, yours, : of flag stones across South Alley, Referred to Paving. 
2 N, BIDDLE, President. | Committce with power to act. 
August 8th, 1853. Mr. Byerly presented a communication from Thomas: 
On motion of Mr. Lippincott, it was resolved and| Desilver, offering to Councils the remainder of his edi- 
carried, that the Select and Common Councils meet | tion of the “ Devises made to the City.” Laid on the 
forthwith, and proceed to the election of a Trustee to) table. 
fill the vacancy in the Board, occasioned by the death) My. Smith, from the Paving Committee, reported a 
of John C. Stocker, Esq. ‘Fhis was non concurred in, | resolution directing the paving of Haines street, which 
by the Common Council, and Thursday evening next, | was adopted. Select Council concurred, 
Cabauedaee by bothbodies, fora special | On ‘motion of Mr. Borie, a resolution was adopted, 
a ‘ 7 .. | directing the Mayor to draw his warrant on the City 
The following resolution, from the Common Couneil, | Treasurer, in favor of Lydia R. Bailey, for the sum of 
was received and adopted: | $1209 12,. the amount of her bill for printing, present- 
Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, That | ed at the last meeting of Councils; in which resolutiom 
the City Commissioners be instructed to collect forth- | the Select Council concurred. 
with all the arrearages of rent due fromthe tenants oceu- An Ordinance authorising the laying of a pipe from 
pying the Drawbridge lot,and notify such of said tenants | the cellar of. the premises at the Ss. W. corner of Se- 
as may be deemed necessary to remove therefrom, as- ! cond and Dock streets to the public sewer, was read’@ 
cording to law. | third time and passed. The Ordinance was also adopt- 
— | ed by the Common Council. 
COMMON CUUNCIL. 





5 os : Thursday Evening, Aug. 15th, 1833. 
The Chair presented a communication, signed’ John SELECT CQUNCLL 

M. Ogden, tendering to Councils, on behalf of the ae UD a . 

Commissioner's of the district of Spring Garden, a copy| A message was received from tle Common Council, 

of the laws and ordinances of that district. announcing the readiness of that body to proceed, in 


The Chair presented a communication fromthe Board joint ballot with the Select Council, to the election of 
of Heakth, complaining that nuisances toa great extent | 4 Trustee for the Girard College for Orphans, in the 
exist on Logan Squares and a public lot, north of the place of John C. Stocker, deceased. 
Permanent Bridge, with a request that Councils would 
take order to remove the same. Referred to the Com- | ferred Mr. J. Marshall’s petition, respecting certain pro- 
mittee on Logan and Penn Square, with power te act, | perty, presented the following report. 
and instruction to report at the next meeting, = The committee to whom was referred the petition of 
The Chair presented the following cumnrnication | Joseph Marshall, praying that certain. property be re- 
from the City Commissioners, which was referred to the | jeased from the operation of a judgment held by the 
Committee of Ways and Means. city on Franklin legaey, report: 
The City Commissioners respectfully state to Coun- that Joseph Marshall and George Read are the sure- 
cils, that by order of the Committee for improving the 


I ties on the bond of David Donaldson in the penal sum 
City Property, at and near Chesnut street wharf, on 


nesnt | 520 dollars, conditioned for the payment of $331 50 im 
Schuylkill, they have passed bills from the first of Jan-| annual instalments—but one ef these instalments has. 


uary last to this date, amounting $22,643 22, Bills | become due, and that was paid at maturity. The com- 
were im ike mammer passed by the late Commissioners | mittee have reason to believe that Mr Marshall has suf: 


for the same object, which amounted on the Sist De- | ficient property to cover the amount of his bond after 
cember last, to $5,941 93, as appears by the printed | the release of that prayed for in his petition. The 


state of their accounts for 1852. The aggregate ex-| committee, accordingly, passed the following resolution 
pended for the wharf and buildings is $28,545 15, | which Se eee eee s 


which has been charged to Appropriation, No. 14, for | Resolved, ‘Fhat the Mayor be requested to affix the 

repairing and improving City Property for 1832 and city seal to an instrument releasing the property of Jo- 

1833. No appropriation has been made ar een seph Marshall, described in the within petition, 

fr * wom ae, ee. 4 aie 4aat pet Mr. Wetherilt offered a report from the committee 

15 cea on Lae ee ~%» ©" | to whom was referred a petition for changing the name 

$15, By ceder of the City Commissioners of South alley,—declining to alter the same, and beg- 

’ . . . ; 5 

ROBERT H. SMITH, City Clerk. ging leave to be discharged from a further considera- 


tion of the subject,—which was adopted. 
Mr. McMullen presented a petition praying that Mr. Wetherill also offered the following memorial 
Schuylkill Seventh street, between Market and Arch, | fom the owrers and occupiers of Wharf property on 
may be paved. Referred to the Paving Committee. 


the river Delaware, within the limits of the city, whicla 
Mr. MeMullen, presented a communication from own- | was referred to the committee on the Delaware Ave- 
ers of property on the Delaware river, praying that the 





nue. 
action of Councils on the Ordinance relating to Dela- | MEMORIAL 
ware Avenue, may be suspended for the present. a Ne 
Mr. Chandler, presented a memorial from Samuel To the Select and Common Councils of the city of 
Guss, the occupier of a house and lot, on the north | Philadelphia. 


side of Market street, west of the Permanent Bridge, | ‘I'he memorial of the subscribers, owners and occupiers 
stating he has been deprived of the use of a portion of | of wharf property on the river Delaware, within the 
his premises, in consequence of an entry made therein; _ limits of the city of Philadelphia, respectfully shew- 
by the West Philadelphia Canal Company, and praying; eth— 
Councils to take the subjectinhand. Referred toa joint | That having learned, that a bill has been reported by 
committee of both Councils, consisting of Messrs. |, committee of your honourable bodies, entitled * An 
Chandler, Maitland, Wetherill and Lippincott. | Ordinance for laying out a passage or street from Vine 
Mr. Byerly presented a communication from sundry | to Cedar street, to be called the Delaware Ayenue,”’ 


Mr. Wetherill from the committee te whom was re- 





eae 


ee -_-+- + 
} . . . . 
| or ground for stairs or passage in their respective bank 


accompanied by a plan and description of the same, 
made under your authority by Samuel Hains, City Sur- 
veyor, they feel themselves bound by a sense of duty to 
themselves as well asto the public, to remonstrate most 
earnestly against the passage of this measure, fraught 
as it is with consequences vitally injurious not only to 
your memorialists, but to the best interests of the city of 
Philadelphia, and they beg leave briefly to offer their 
reasons for so doing. 

The city of Philadelphia was laid out by the proprie- 
tary in the year 1683, on ‘*a neck of land between two 
navigable rivers, Delaware and Schuylkill; whereby it 
had two fronts on the water, each a mile, and two from 
river to river.”’ 


By the original plan, the front streets on each river 
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| lots,” and then this instrument prescribed, ‘* Fifthly, 
| that the bank lots from the east side of Delaware sixty 
‘foot Front street, to the west side of the thirty foot 
cartway, from the public landing place at the south 
\end of the town to Walnut street, shall be thirty foot 
deep, and from Walnut street to the northernmost side 
| of Samuel Carpenter’s public stairs, shall also be thirty 
| foot deep, and from the said northernmost side of Sa- 
| muel Carpenter’s public stairs, beginning at the said 
‘thirty foot, with a bevil-line to Chesnut street shall be 
forty-five foot deep, and from Chesnut street to Vine 
| street, beginning at the said forty-five foot with a be- 
| vil line to New street, shall be eighty foot deep, and 
| from New street to the south side of Benjn. Chambers, 


were tobe the eastern and western boundaries of the | his lot, shall be eighty foot deep.” 


lots intended to be granted; and in the year 1684, the 
proprietary declared in relation to the bank of the river 
Delaware: ‘* The bank is top common from end to end: 
The rest, next the water, belongs to front lot men no 
more than back lot men: The way bounds them; they 


may build stairs; and the top of the bank a common ex- | 


change or walk, and against the street common wharfs 
may be built freely;—but into the water, and the shore 
is no purchasers,”’ 

The necessities, and perhaps the policy of William 
Penn soon changed this original plan, and we accor- 
dingly find him immediately afterwards, granting lots 
east of Delaware sixty foot front street to various indi- 
viduals upon certain terms which are described in their 
respective patents. Some regulation relative to these 
and future grants of the same part of the city became 
necessary, and accordingly on the 26th day of the se- 
cond month( April) Anno Domini 1690,the commissioners 
of property executed an instrument entitled ** Regula- 


tion of the Bank of the River Delaware,” the original of 


which is now in the possession of the city. 

By this regulation, the proprietors of bank lots, who 
had been formerly restricted by the terms of their pa- 
tents, were allowed to build as high as they please 
above the top of said bank, ‘* because, the more their 
improvements are, the greater will the proprietor’s be- 


This is the only original document which establishes. 
the public cartway which is now called Water street, 
and which thus became the most eastern street on the 
Delaware front, 


By the original charter of the city of Philadelphia, 
which bears date the 25th October 1701, William 
Penn erected the ‘‘ town and borough of Philadelphia 
into a city; which said city shall extend the limits and 


bounds as it is laid out between Delaware and Schuyl- 
kill.” He then says: 


‘*AndI do for me, my heirs and assigns, grant and 

| ordain, that the streets of the said city shall forever con- 
tinue as they are now laid out and regulated; and that 
the end of each street extending into the river Dela- 
| ware shall be and continue free, for the use and ser- 
vice of the said city, and the inhabitants thereof, who 
may improve the same for the best advantage of the city, 
and build wharves so far out into the river there, as the 


|mayor, aldermen, and common council, hereinafter 
mentioned, shall see meet.” 


After various grants and regulations he proceeds: 
| ‘* And I do for me, my heirs and assigns, by virtue of 
|the king’s letters patent, make, erect and constitute 
| the said city of Philadelphia to be a port or harbour for 
| discharging and unlading of goods and merchandizes 








nefit be,” and certain regulations were prescribed with | out of ships, boats, and other vessels; and for lading 
regard to lots already purchased and thereafter to be | and shipping them in or upon such and so many places, 
purchased, of which your memorialists beg leave to | keys and wharves, there as by the mayor, aldermen, 


cite one or two, which they conceive to be material to | and common council of the said city, shall from time to 
the present inquiry. 


‘* First, that all the said persons who have already 
got, or shall hereafter, any bank lots, shall regularly 
leave thirty foot of ground in the clear, for a cartway | 
under and along the said whole bank, and in conve- 
nient time shall make the same to be a common and 
public cartway for all persons, by day and by night for- 
ever hereafter; and that whoever shall be willing to 
have cellar stairs or steps up into their houses, shall 
leave convenient room to make the same upon their 
own ground, without making any encroschment upon 
the said way, the narrowness thereof will not admit of 
any such incumberance thereupon; andif any person or 
persons shall unadvisedly build to the utmost extent of 
their bounds, such shall expect no other convenience nei- 
ther for cellar stairs nor steps, than what they can make 
within their own houses, and if any person or persons 
shall not wharf out and make the said thirty foot cart- 
way, the person or persons that shall happen to be next 
unto and to join upon such, shall and may make the 
said cartway for the general service, and the said per- 
son or persons so neglecting shall pay the said whole 
charge thereof to the person that shall make the same. 
And these commissioners have unanimously agreed that 
the said thirty foot cartway shall run upon one stretch or | 
course from one public street to another,as near as may 
be.” Then followed the regulation relative to the pub- | 


time, be thought most expedient for the accommodation 
and service of the officers of the customs, in the man- 
agement of the king’s affairs and preservation of his 
duties, as well as for conveniency of trade.” 

** And I do ordain and declare, that the said port or 
harbour shall be called the port of Philadelphia, and 
shall extend and be accounted to extend into all such 
creeks, rivers and places within this province, and shall 
have somany wharves, keys, landing places, as mem- 
bers belonging thereto, for landing and shipping of 
goods, as the said mayor, aldermen, and common coun- 
cil for the time being, with the approbation of the chief 
officer or officers of the king’s customs, shall from time 
to time think fit to appoint.” 

The corporation erected by this charter was dissolved 
at the time of the revolution, but was re-established by 
the ‘‘ Act to incorporate the City of Philadelphia,” 
passed the 11th March, 1789. 

By the second section of this act, it is enacted, ** that 
the inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia, as the same 
extends and is laid out between the rivers Delaware 
and Schuylkill, be, and they, and their successors forey- 
er are hereby constituted a corporation and body poli- 
tic, in fact-and in law, by the name and style of—** The 
mayor, aldermen, and citizens of Philadelphia” —with 
the usual corporate powers; and they were invested by 
this act with all the rights of the late corporation known 


lic stairs and passages to be left open. from Delaware | by the name of ‘* The mayor and commonalty of Phila- 


Front street, to the river between each public street, | 
and leaving it at the option of the purchasers ‘* to make | 
and leave, or not to make and leave any stairs,passage, 


delphia, in the province of Pennsylvania.” 


By the act entitled ‘‘ An act to establish a Board 
of Wardens for the Port of Philadelphia, and for the 
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regulation of pilots and pilotages, and for other purpo- 
ses therein mentioned,”’ passed 29th March, 1803, and 
the supplement thereto, passed 7th February, 1818, 


the regulation of wharves to be thereafter erected. be- | 
yond low water mark of the river Delaware, was trans- | 


ferred to the board of wardens of the port of Philadel- 
phia. 
By the twelfth section of the act of the 29th March, 


1£03, it is enacted, ‘*If any person shall erect, make, | 


or fix, or cause to be erected, made or fixed, on any 
‘ wharf within the city of Philadelphia, any building, in- 
_ closure or other obstruction, whereby a free passage 

‘over and along the same shall be impeded or prevent- 
ed, every such person shall forfeit and pay for every 
such offence, any sum not exceeding one hundred dol- 
lars, to bé recovered in the same manner and for the 


same uses, as ‘s directed in and by the thirty-sixth sec- | 


tion of thig act, and the said wardens shall ‘cause such 
building, inclosure or obstruction, to be abated or re- 
moved, if the owner or occupier of any such wharf 
shall neglect or refuse to abate or remove the same, on 


vided always nevertheless, that nothing herein before 
contained shall be taken or construed in any wise to 
prevent any such owner or occupier from depositing, 


during a reasonable time, on any such whart, goods, | 


wares, and merchandize, unladen from or about to be 
shipped on board of any sliip or vessel, or for the pur- 
pose of being stored—always allowing a sufficient pas- 
sage for carts, wagons, and drays, nor in any wise to 


hinder any person otherwise entitled so to do, from | 


erecting any building or inclosure on any part of such 


wharf lying to the westward of low water mark, or tide- 


way of the river Delaware.” 


And by the act of the 25th March, 1805, the authori- 


ty of the board of wardens was extended ** to the river 


Schuylkill, from the lower falls thereof to its junction | 


with the river Delaware, ” 

Upon the twelfth section of the act of 29th March, 
1803, a judicial construction has been placed by the 
able and learned President of the Court of Common 
Pleas of this District, in a suit brought by the master 
warden. against an occupier of wharf property, to re- 
cover the penalty for obstructing the passage overi t. 
“ The proprietor of land bordering on the river Dela. 


ware,” says Judge King, *‘has a right to build to low | 


water mark in any and every way that he chooses. He 
may erect to that limit, buildings of any height. ‘The 
jurisdiction of the wardens begins at low water mark, 
and has nothing todo with ground to the westward of 
it. If, therefore, the obstructions and wharf of the de- 
fendant be to the west of low water mark, the plaintiff 
cannot recover. 

** There is another poiutin which I think the plaintiff 
has totally failed. He has not brought his case within 


the act of Assembly in regard to the obstructions prov- | 


ed to have been placed upon the wharf by the defen- 
dant. ‘The obstructions as proved are not within the 
meaning of the act. 
plated by the law must’be permanent, something made 
or fixed, as buildings, &c. They must not be merely 


stance, from throwing out anchors, dirt, or matters of 
that kind; so that whether the wharf of defendant be 
above or below low water mark, as the plaintiff has 
failed in proving the obstructions contemplated by the 


I think the obstructions contem- | 





highly improved wharf property on the Delaware, made 
| his will, by which he devised and bequeathed to ‘* The 
| Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of Philadelphia,”’ nearly 
the whole of his immense estate, for purposes which do 
honour both to his heart and head. 

Amongst other dispositions of the residue of his 
estate so given to the said corporation, he made the 
following. 

*XXIL And as to the further sum of five hundred 
thousand dollars, part of the residue of my personal 
estate, in trust to invest the same securely, and to keep 
the same so invested, and to apply the income to the 
following purposes: that is to say— 

‘*1, To lay out, regulate, curb, light and pave a 
passage or street, on the east part of the city of Phila- 
delphia, fronting the river Delaware, not less than 
twenty-one feet wide, and to be called Delaware Aven- 
ue, extending from South or Cedar street, all along the 
east part of Water street squares, and the west side of 
the logs, which form the heads of the docks, or there- 


' abouts—and to this intent to obtain such acts of Assem- 
three days notice from the said board of wardens; pro- | 


bly, and to make such purchases or agreements, as wilt 
enable the Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of Philadel- 
phia, to remove or pull down all the buildings, fences, 
and obstructions, which may be in the way, and to pro- 
hibit all buildings, fences, or erections of any kind, to 
the eastward of said Avenue; to fill up the heads of suchi 
of the docks as may not afford sufficient room for the 
| said street; to compel the owners of wharves to keep 
them clean and covered completely with gravel or oth- 
er hard materials, and to be so levelled that water will 
not remain thereon after a shower of rain; to complete- 
ly clean and keep clean all the docks within the limits 
of the city fronting on the Delaware; and to pull down 
all platforms carried out, from the east part of the city 
over the river Delaware on piles and pillars. 

‘“©2. To pull down and remove all wooden build- 
ings, and ‘to prohibit the erection of any such build- 
ing within the said city’s limits at any future time.’ 

**3. To regulate, widen, pave and curb Water 
street, and to distribute the Schuylkill water therein 
upon a plan therein stated. 

‘* By all which improvements,” says the testator, **it 

| is my intention to place and maintain the section of the 
city above referred to, in a condition which will corres- 
pond better with the general cleanliness and appear- 
ance of the whole city, and be more consistent with the 
| safety, health, and comfort of the citizens. And my 
/ mind and willare, that all the income, interest, and 
dividends, of the said capital sum of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, shall be yearly, and every year, expended 
/upon the said objects, in the order in which I have 
| stated them, as closely as possible, and upon no other 
| objects until those enumerated shall have been attained, 
and when those objects shall have been accomplished, 
I authorize and direct the said The Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Citizens, to apply such part of the income of the 
said capital sum of five hundred thousand dollars, as 
they may think proper to the further improvement, 
from time to time, of the eastern or Delaware front of 


| the city.” 
casual, occasional, or temporary, such as arise, for in- | 


The testator then gives three hundred thousand dol- 


| lars to the commonwealth of Pennsylvania; for the pur- 
| pose of internal improvement by canal navigation, to be 
| paid into the state treasury by his executgrs, ‘as soon 
| as such laws shall have been enacted by the constituted 


act of Assembly, your verdict must be for the defen- | authorities of the said commonwealth as shall be neces- 
dant.” And the jury accordingly found a verdict for | sary, andamply sufficient to carry into effect, or to en- 


the defendant. 


able the constituted authorities of the city of Philadcl- 
Agreeably to the laws and usages of the common. | 


| phia to carry into effect the several improvements 
wealth, your memorialists have become the owners or | above specified; namely, 1. Laws to.cause Delaware 
occupiers of this species of property, most valuable in| Avenue, as above described, to be made, paved, curb- 
itself, and the preservation and improvement of which | ed, and lighted; to cause the buildings, fences, and 
they consider vitally important to the commercial pros- ‘other obstructions now existing to be abated and re- 





perity of the city of Philadelphia. 


moved, and to prohibit the. erection of any such ob- 


On the 16th February, 1830, Stephen Girard, ‘* mer- | structions to the eastward of said Delaware Avenue. 


chant and mariner,”’ and an owner of yery yaluable and 


'2. Laws to cause’ all wooden buildings as above de- 
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scribed to be removed,and to prohibit their future erec- 
tion within the limits of the city of Philadelphia. 3. Laws 
providing for the gradual widening, regulating, paving, 
and curbing Water street, as herein before described, 
and also for the repairing the middie alleys, and intro- 
ducing the Schuylkill water and pumps as before speci- 
fied—all which objects may, I persuade myself, be ac- 
complished on principles at once just in relation to indi- 
viduals, and highly beneficial to the public.” 

On the 24th March, 1832, at the request of the cor- 
poration of the city of Philadelphia, and in conformity 
with a bill furnished by them, an act was passed by the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, entitled ‘‘ Anact to enable 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of Philadelphia, to 
carry into effect certain improvements, and execute 
certain trusts.”’ 

This act provides, among other things, for the laying 
out, regulating, curbing, lighting, and paving Dela- 
ware Avenue, by the Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens 
of Philadelphia; and having laidit out, directs a record 
of the same to be made in the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions for the county of Philadelphia, and makes it law- 
ful for the said Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of Phila- 
delphia, ‘‘to proceed from time to time to open, for 
public use, any part or parts thereof, and the same to 
keeft ofien as common and public highways for ever.” 
And also provides for the assessment and payment of 
damages incurfed by reason of such appropriations of 
this property to the public use. 

The proposed ordinance is framed under this law, 
and fixes the width of the Delaware Avenue at twenty- 
six feet; and by the second section it is declared, ** That 


the Delaware Avenue, as laid out by the first section of 


this ordinance be, and the same is hereby opened as a 
common and public highway, and that it shall be the duty 
of the attorney and the solicitor for the corporation, to 
make or cause to be made, a record of the same in the 
Court of Quarter Sessions of the County of Philadelphia 
accordingly.” 

Your memorialists, firmly believing that this act of the 
Legislature, in declaring this passage when opened to 
be a common and public highway, and the ordinance 
now before Councils, enforcing this provision, are in 
direct violation of the will of the testator, and will not 
only defeat his plain intention, but vitally injure the 
commercial prosperity of Philadelphia, and most ma- 
terially reduce, if not destroy the value of the wharf 
property on the Delaware front, and that the western 
line of said avenue, as proposed, will unnecessarily take 
down several very valuable buildings, and amongst 
others, cut off the eastern front of the new stores of the 
festator; and also that the width of twenty-six feet was 
never designed by Stephen Girard, and is not required 
by public convenience—do most respectfully but earn- 
estly remonstrate against the passage of this ordinance, 
and against all proceedings under the said act of As- 
sembly, that will in any way appropriate the property 
of your memorialists for the purposes.of a.public high- 
way. 

Your memorialists beg leave, however, to be distinct- 
ly understood as approving entirely what they con- 
ceive to be the intention of that wise man in relation to 
the Delaware.Front, and also to state that they will 
cheerfully lend their aid to the constituted authorities of 
the city in carrying the same into full and complete ef- 
fect. 

From the small rise of the tide at Philadelphia, an 
extension of the wharves below the low water mark 
was absolutely necessary for the purposes of commerce, 
and as it was entirely out of the power of the proprie- 
tary or the commonwealth, or of the city, to build 
wharyesalong the whole city front themselves, even had 
they possessed the right so to do, we find that every en- 
couragement was held out to the private owners of pro- 
perty on the Delaware to extend their wharves into the 
river, and to’ build them in a substantial manner. 
This has occasioned a great expenditure of privaté.ca- 










pital, and has conduced much to the prosperity of this 
metropolis, and will enable the corporation of the city 
at a comparately small expense to effect the real ‘pur- 
pose of the testator, and to that branch of the subject 


your memorialists will most respectfully call the ‘atten- 
tion of Councils. 


Stephen Girard was a merchant and an ‘owner of 


wharf property, admirably acquainted with his own in- 
terests and those of his neighbours, and, as his will 
proves, with those of the community at large. In stat- 


ing his plans,he says, ‘‘all which objects may,I persuade — 


myself, be accomplished on firinciples at once just in 


relation to individuals and highly beneficial to the pub- 


lic,’’ and these principles are to be steadily kept in view 
in construing his testament. 

The difficulties that existed.on the Delaware, were 
that in some squares there was not a continuous passage 
along the wharyes, nora sufficient width between some 
of the stores and the wharves or docks, and the heads 
of some of the docks.were entirely uncovered at low 


water—all these difficulties were to be*found to a great 


extent in the square in which he resided and had passed 
the largest portion of his life. Another evil was, that 
there was no paved passage along the wharves, and the 
wharves.themselves were in some instances not properly 
levelled nor covered with a hard material so as to let 
the water run off. 

These evils Stephen Girard saw and practically felt, 
and in framing his will, his. object was to get’ rid of 
these inconveniences, and at the same time promote the 
health of the city without doing any injury to com- 
merce. ‘ 

He accordingly direets the city “to lay out, regulate, 
curb, light, and pave a passage or street on the east part 
of the city of Philadelpha fronting the river Delaware 
not less than twenty-one feet wide, to be called Dela- 
ware Avenue, extending from South or Cedar street all 
along the east part of Water street squares and the west 
side of the logs which form the heads of the docks, or 
thereabouts.” 

He does not say it shall bea public highway, nor even 
a public passage, nor a public street, nor a public ave- 
nue, nor does he use any words which necessarily lead 
to that conclusion. 

‘¢ And to this intent to obtain such acts of Assembly 
and to make such purchases or agreements as will ena- 
ble the Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of Philadelphia 
to remove and pull down all the buildings, fences, and 
obstructions which may be in the way.”’ If he had in- 
tended to make it a highway, all this was unnecessary, 
but this clause becomes useful and necessary upon our 
construction of his Will. 

«* And to prohibit all buildings, fences, or erections of 
any kind to the eastward of said avenue; to fill up the 
heads of such docks as may not afford sufficient room 
for the said street; to compel the owners of wharves to 
keep them clean and covered completely with gravel or 
other hard materials, and to be so levelled that water 
will not remain thereon after a shower of rain; to com- 
pletely clean and keep clean all the docks within the li- 


mits of the city fronting onthe Delaware, and to pull . 


down all platforms carried out from the east part of the 
city over the river Delaware on piles or pillars.” 

In these words there is certainly nothing contradicting 
the idea that he meant this fora mere passage, and not 
for a public or common highway. 

The Will not necessarily leading to the opposite con- 
clusion, there are circumstances and reasons appearing 
in this and other parts of the Will itself, which, in con- 
nexion with extrinsic matters, in the opinion of your 
memorialists conclusively establish, that it was not his 
intention to make it a public highway. 

The situation of the square between Market and 
Arch streets, and of the testator’s dwelling and stores 
on the wharf and on Water street, are important in con- 
nexion with the Will itself. The stores on the west 
side of Water strect were built about the beginning of 
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the last war, and the new block on the wharf was buitt | entirely the idea of a public highway. ll the objects 
in 1827. The repairs to the old store back of his dwell- | of the testator will be answered by a continuous pas- 
ing house were commenced in the fall of 1830 and were | sage. Can his intentions be fulfilled if it is to be a pub- 
finishedin 1831. His Willis dated 16th February 1830. | lic highway? 
A public middle or centre alley runs between his older | - The damages to be paid in such case to the owners 
stores and those purchased since the date of his Will. | of wharf property alone, without calculating the cost 
These are his land marks. In the directions relative | of curbing, lighting, and paving, and filling up the 
to Water street he says, ‘*that Water street be widen- | heads of docks, will be at the very least one million of 
ed east and west from Vine street all the way to South | dollars, and until the city is ready to pay the whole of 
street in like manner as it is fromthe front of my dwell- | this sum, the whole of this avenue cannot be opened as 
ing to the front of my stores on the west side of Water | a public highway nor even for public use. Jf the whole 
street, and the regulation of the curb stones continued | income of the five hundred thousand dollars were ap- 
at the same distance from one another as they are at | plied to this object alone, it will be perceived that such 
present ofiposite to the said dwelling and stores, so that | a project cannot be affected for fifty years to come. 
the reguiution ‘of the said street be not less than thirty-| But this fund has two other objects, the removal of 
nine feet wide, and afford a large and convenient foot- | wooden buildings, and the widening of Water street, 
way clear of obstructions and incumbrance of every | and supplying it with Schuylkill water, laying iron 
nature, and the cellar doors on which, if any shall be | pipes, establishing pumps and fire plugs, and repairing 
permitted, not to extend from the buildings on to the | the middle alleys. If all these objects are to go on to- 
footway more than four feet; the said width to be in- | gether, then it will be perceived that a still longer de- 
creased gradually as the funds shall permit, and as the | lay must take place in the opening of Delaware Ave- 
capacity to remove impediments shall increase, until | nue—and if the whole income is to be applied in the 
there shall be a correct and permanent regulation of | first place to that object alone, then it inevitably follows 
Water street on the principles above stated,so that it may | that a main intention of Mr. Girard will be entirely de- 
run north and south as straight as possible.” feated, that of renovating and improving Water street 
His buildings on Water street therefore formed the | within any reasonable period of time. 
guide, for the regulation and width of Water street, These facts show also that Mr. Girard never did con- 
and the city have placed that construction of this clause | template a public highway along the Delaware front 
of his Will, by declaring that by ‘not less than thirty- | east of Water street. Another fact is deserving of no- 
nine feet wide,” in connexion with the monuments on/ tice. There is no city in the United States so well pro- 
the street, he meant thirty-nine feet and no more, and | vided as Philadelphia with the means to immediate 
they have accordingly established thatas the permanent | egress and regress from the whaves into a public street 
width of new Water street. like Water street, which isto be improved for this very 
He has said that this passage shall be ‘not less than | purpose. 
twenty-one feet wide,” and by examining his old store| Between Cedar and Pine streets there are eight alleys, 
that he repaired and new faced towards the river in 1830 | Between Pine and Spruce streets there are five alleys. 
and 1831, there will be found just twenty-one feet | Between Spruce and Walnut streets there are eight al- 
without any foot pavement between the eastern front | leys, beside the Drawbridge. Between Walnut and 
and the dock in front of it. This shows that his own | Chesnut streets there are two thorough cuts, besides 
buildings on the wharf and his wharves and docks | other alleys \eading into them. Between Chesnut and 
formed monuments by which this passage was to be| Market there are three thorough cuts besides alleys 
laid out. leading into them. Between Market and Arch streets 
His new store was built in 1827, and is one of the | there are six alleys. Between Arch and Race streets 











finest buildings of its kind, and was intended by him to | there are five alleys. Between Race and Vine street 
form a permanent monument of his skill and know-| there are siz alleys. These alleys are only from one 
ledge. By the plan proposed by the committee of | hundred and eight feet to one hundred and six feet in 
Councils, a considerable part of its eastern front must | length, and lead directly from the wharves at very con- 
be cut away, and the building itself seriously injured, | venient distances into a public street. 
an effect certainly never contemplated or intended by | The wharves are intended simply for commercial pur- 
him when he made his Will. poses, and no interference whatever with them can be 
Assuming then these two stores, and the dock and | permitted without a sacrifice of the commerce of the 
wharf as land marks used by him, then it follows that | city. All that is wanted is a convenient method of get- 
the avenue should be only twenty-one feet wide without | ting from the wharves when paved, cleaned, and con- 
a foot pavement in front of his old store, and of course | nected, and this is afforded by those numerous avenues 
of the same width throughout, and that he did not think | already provided by the wisdom and foresight of our 
it necessary to take even one straight line from street to | citizens. At present a variety of charges on trade are 
street, because you must take another line to avoid cut- | avoided, and the commerce of the city increased, by 
ting down his new store. This is supported by his| the conveniences afforded of landing flour, whiskey, 
words. ‘All along the east part of Water street} linseed oil, mackerel, cotton, sugar, coffee, molasses, 
squares and the west side of the logs which form the | grain, salt, and western produce generally, besides a 
head of the docks or thereabouts,” and he also omits | large amount of foreign and other articles landed at 
entirely the language used by him in relation to Water | wharves fronting the stores where they are ware- 
street, which directs ‘‘ that it may run north and south| housed. These advantages have also increased the va- 
as straight as possible.” All this it will be perceived is | lue of wharf property, and have induced many persons, 
in strict consonance with our construction of its being | in various branches of business, to locate themselves in 
a passage merely, but is entirely opposed to the other | stores immediately adjacent to the wharves. A public 
construction that he intended it to be a public highway. | highway like the one proposed, would cut off all direct 
There is also another consideration worthy of notice. | communication between the vessels and the stores, and 
If this was a public highway, nothing could be conve- | at once render the employment of additional hands ne- 
niently landed at the head of his dock, nor could goods | cessary to discharge or load a vessel, and thus increase 
be allowed to remain at all on the wharf, but must be | the cost, and of course diminish the commercial advan- 
ortered at once from the vessel to the store at a consid- | tages of our port. Philadelphia maintains her present 
erable additional charge. commerce only by her superior economy, and if that is 
It may be that the testator, who had long been a| takenaway, business must naturally flow to New York 
Warden of the Port of Philadelphia, simply intended | and other ports more favourably situated than this city 
to carry into effect the Act of the 29th March 1830,which | for commercial business. 
we have already noticed, and which would repudiate} Your memorialists, for these and other reasons which 
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they do not deem it necessary to press at this time, do 
not hesitate to say, that such a measure as that now be- 
fore your honourable bodies, would reduce at once the 
value of all wharf property, and strike a fatal blow at 
the commerce of our flourishing city. 

It will be recollected, that the whole Delaware wharf 
front within the limits of the city, including the public 
as well as private wharves, is about 5,400 feet, and that 
it cannot be increased. Destroy its present accommo- 
dations, created at the expense of private individuals, 
and with private capital, and not by public liberality, 
and you injure this noble city, but you do not fulfil the 
will of Stephen Girard, who was too able a merchant | 
not to have foreseen the consequences of such a mea- 
sure. 

In his emphatic language, he says—*‘ But if the said | 
city shall knowingly and wilfully violate any of the con- 
ditions hereinbefore and hereinafter mentioned, then I 
give and bequeath the said remainder and accumula- | 
tions to the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, for the 
purposes of internal navigation. But your memorialists 
feel confident that this will never be done by your ho- | 
nourable bodies. 

Your memorialists, having thus stated their objections | 
to the plan before Councils, beg leave (reserving all 
their rights to a full compensation for all damages which 
may be sustained by any of them) respectfully to sug- 
gest one which they believe will entirely fulfil the inten- 
tion of the testator. 


1. To make the west line of the Delaware Avenue 
agreeably to a dotted line marked on the dra!t accompa- | 
nying this memorial. This will save the front of the 
Fish market, S. Girard’s new store, and several other 
valuable buildings. 

2. Make the width only twenty-one feet, without any 
foot pavement. 

3. Lay it out as a passage merely, agreeably to said , 
plan, but not as a public or common highway, reserv- 
ing all the rights of the owners of wharves, together 
with the undisturbed use of them, for all commercial 
purposes as heretofore. 

4. Let all the other directions of the testator relative 
to it be strictly fulfilled. 


If this plan is adopted, the expense will be compara- 
tively small. The passage could be laid out without 
delay throughout the whole extent, and within a very 
short period could be made, curbed, lighted, and paved. | 


Your memorialists, therefore, most respectfully re- 
new their remonstrance aguinst the passage of the pre- 
sent ordinance, and pray your honourable bodies to ask 
of the Legislature such amendments to the Act of the 
24th March, 1832, as will make it conform to the Will 
of our deceased fellow citizen, 


DESCRIPTION 


Of the western line for Delaware Avenue, proposed by | 
the owners and occupiers of wharf property on the 
river Delaware. 


Beginning on the north side of Cedar street, at the | 
distance of about twenty-one feet from the southeast | 
corner of the building at the corner of Cedar street and | 
the wharf, and continuing in a straight line so as to strike 
the northeast corner of the most projecting store be- 
tween Cedar and Lombard streets, and from thence in 
a continued straight line to Lombard street wharf. This 
gives twenty-one feet clear throughout. 

Beginning on the north side of Lombard street, in a 
line with the building at the south-west corner of Pine 
street and the wharf, and continuing that line to Pine 
street. This gives twenty-one fcet in the clear, except 
at the part of the head of the first dock above Lombard 
street, which will only require a wharf-log or two to 
give the width of twenty-one feet. 

From Pine to Walnut take the line understood to be | 
proposed by the plan of the Committee of Councils, | 
which takes the fronts of the stores as they now stand | 
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‘between these streets as the west line, except in the 


cases of Paul Beck’s stores next to Pine street, and 
Richard Willing’s above Spruce street, the projections 
of which are to be cut off, and of the stores at the south- 
west corner of Walnut and the wharf, which are a few 
feet west of this line. This gives twenty-one feet 
throughout, except in one or two instances where an 
additional wharf-log wi.l be required, and at the Draw- 
bridge, which the city authorities are now filling up. 
From Walnut to Chesnut take the east line of ‘ho- 
mas P. Cope’s stores, and the adjoining stores, to Ches- 
nut street, as proposed by the Committee of Councils. 
Then beginning on the north side of Chesnut street, 
in a line with Paul Beck's stores between Chesnut and 
Market,and continue that line to the division line between 
Paul Beck and George Blight, then curve so as to re- 
move the five feet of wall projecting from Geo. Blight’s 
southern building, and so as to leave untouched all his 
other buildings, until you bring it in a line with his 
and continue that as the west line to Market 


This fills up the Crooked Billet dock, and saves a 
very valuable and expensive building on Market street. 
Take the line of the present buildings on the north 
side of Market street until you reach the property late 
Bickley’s now the City’s. This will leave the whole 


front of Market street and the Fish Market as they now 
stand, forming a projecting centve in the line of the 
| wharf front. 


Take down so much of Bickley’s, stores 
as will bring them on a line with S. Girard’s new store, 
then curve at the corner of said store, and take the east 


| front of S. Girard’s old store as the west line, and con- 
| tinue that line to Arch street. 


This leaves S. Girard’s stores and wharves untouch- 


'ed, and fills up the heads of the two docks to the north 


of them, 
From Arch to Race street take the line proposed by 
the Committee of Councils, which leaves a!l the stores 


‘and buildings untouched, and fills up the head of one 


dock, and will add only a wharf log or two in some 
get the twenty-one feet. 

From Race to Vine street take a line beginning at 
the southeast corner of Sarchet’s store, and running 
to the southeast corner of Jacob Ridgway’s store, late 
Flintham’s, and from thence in a straight line to Vine 
street. 

Wherever the width of the wharves will permit to 
leave the foot pavements as they now stand, between 
the west line and the stores, and where the width per- 
mits and there are no foot pavements, to leave from 
three to five feet between the west line and the stores, 
which the owners may use for that purpose if they deem 
it expedient. 

It will be perceived that this is the cheapest and most 
commodious location for Delaware Avenue that can be 
adopted. 


The subjoined communication was received and read, 


| but was not acted on. 


To the Honorable the Select and Common Councils of 
the city of Philadelphia. 


Gentlemen--The subscriber having taken a part in 
the deliberations of the holders of property on the De- 
laware Front, whose memorial will be before you this 
evening, has reason for dissenting from the committee 
in the line they have proposed for Delaware Avenue in 
two places; but approves of the proposed line every 
where else. The first objection is to the line proposed 
in the square between South and Pine street, the second 
to. the line between Chesnut and High street. I offer 
at present no reasons why I dissent from the line pro- 
posed by the committee for those two squares, and only 
say that I have full confidence that Councils will pro- 
tect the rights of individuals and show no partiality. 

I am with great respect, 
Your humble servant, 


PAUL BECK, Jr. 
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COMMON COUNCIL. | matters referred to them, and make report at the next 
The President submitted a certified statement of the meeting of Councils, 

accounts of the Executors of the last will and testament | ©n Motion of Dr, Huston, : 
of Stephen Girard, from December 20, 1831, to May| . The consideration of the resolution from Select Coun- 
15, 1833, by which it appears that the money and pro- cil, in reference tochanging the name of South Alley to 
perty by them received was $4,664,619 80; amount ex- | Commerce street, was, after some debate, in which Dr. 
pended $4,194,168 40—leaving a balance in the hands | Muston, and Messrs. Chandler, Haines, Smith, Aken, 
of the Executors of $470,451 40, Appended, was the and Maitland, took part, postponed for the present. 
following On motion of Mr. Lapsley, 

SCHEDULE | The Select Council was informed that the Common 


| Council was in waiting to receive the members of Se- 

Showing the cost of the Real Estate of the late Stephen lect Council, for the purpose of proceeding to the elec- 

Girard, purchased between the years 1785, and_ tion ofa Trustee of the Girard College, in the place of 
1832, viz: 7 John C. Stocker, Esq. deceased. 


Cost of the real estate in the city and Li- The Select Council being introduced, the President, 
berties, including banking house and Joseph R. Ingersoll, Esq. took the chair. Messrs. J. 
bank estate $1,291,198 53 p, Wetherill of the Select Council, and Joseph Smith, 

Cost of the real estate _in Passyunk and _of the Common Council, were appointed tellers, and an 
Moyamensing townships 239,944 45 | election for Trustees of the Girard College was entered 


———-_ upon by ballot. 
1,522,142 98 | 


ot 


The result of the first balloting was reported by Mr. 
Cost of 200,370 arpens or acres of land ae : 





in Ouachit 3 . Wetherill, as follows— 
i 1a , s ¢ 
- 7 oe a county, Louisiana, 42,680 91 Alexander Bache, 9 votes. 
ost of 29,4943 acres of coal land in Sealed 
; - ae Josiah Randall, 5 do. 
Schuylkill county 175,246 32 "i ke 3 
Cost of 6.000 fs: . : Nathan Bunker, 3. do. 
ost of 6, acres of land in Erie coun- R. E. Griffitl td 
ty 1.764 25 | . E. Griffith, do. 
Citgo James S, Smith, 1 do, 
1,741,834 46 | 19 
Amount of the personal property which | Neither of the candidates having received a majority 
has passed through the hands of S. Gi- | of the whole number of votes, the President deciared 
rard’s Executors, up to this date, as per ‘there was no election. A second ballot was entered 
account filed with the Register 4,577,330 02 upon, which resulted in the choice of Alexander Bache, 
Cost of the real estate as above 1,741,834 46 | Esq. to wit— 








Alexander Bache, 10 votes. 
6,319,164 48 | 








Josiah Randall, 4 do. 

ae Nathan Bunker, 2 do. 

Assessed value of the real estate in the city and county | R. E. Griffith, 1 do. 

of Philadelphia, for the purposes ot ascertaining the | James S. Smith, 1 do. 

collateral inheritance tax t':creon, John H. Dullis, 1 do, 
Walnut ward 167,000 00, a. 
Pine ward 119,300 00 | 7 


Middle ward 985,776 CO| Whereupon Councils adjourned. 
Chesnut ward 69,500 00 —— 
lligh street ward 293,480 00 | 


. PITTSBURG AND HER COAL SMOKE. 
Passyunk township 94,410 00 | 


Unincorporated part of Penn township 30,000 00} The opinion that the sulphur, disengaged by the con- 


First ward, Spring Garden 16,500 00 | sumption of stone coal, serves a valuable purpose in 
Third ward, Spring Garden 


2,400 00 checking the progress of disease among us, is by no 





Sixth ward, Northern Liberties 88,300 00 | Means a new one, got up to prepare our citizens to meet 
Moyamensing township 16,935 00 | with confidence, the advance of the Asiatic Cholera. 
South Mulberry ward 6,000 00 | In 1826, Mr. Samuel Jones prepsred a Directory of this 


—____| city, and Dr. W. H. Denny, furnished him a communi- 
$1,189,631 00 | cation upon the salubrity of this place, from which we 
___| make the following extracts, which will probably be 
Philadelphia, May, 1835. interesting tomany. What was then theory, or at least 

7 founded on a more limited experience, has, we think, 
been recently strongly substantiated. We believe if 
the Doctor had said ‘there is no ague and fever,”’ in- 
stead of ‘ searcely any,” he would have more precise- 
ly expressed the truth. It does seem, to us, that a case 
of ague and fever has not occurred here within the range 
of our recollection, which is by no means short.— Pitis- 
| burg Gazette. 








Mr. Smith presented a communication from Paul 
Beck, Jr. expressing his dissent, in part, from the pro- 
ceedings of property-owners and others, on the river / 
front, in relation to Delaware Avenue, which was refer- 
red to the committee having that subject in charge. 


Mr. Maitland presented a long memorial from citizens | 
owning property on the river front, praying that Dela. 


ware Avenue may not be opened asa public highway. | ‘Of all the great western towns, Pittsburg is the 
Referred to the committee on Delaware Avenue. | farthest removed from the baneful exhalations of the 
On motion of Mr. Lapsley, “swampy margin of the Mississippi, and accordingly 


or . . enjoys a greater exemption from those diseases, which, 
aitsrlved, That the committe on Washington and uring he summer and autumn, prevail evens high up 
tters referred to them, at the next meetin , of Coun | 2° Cincinnati. Surrounded, too, by hills and cultivate 
es . S lands, and free from stagnant water, there are no local 
—_ . sources of disease. ‘The smoke of bituminous coal is 
On motion of Mr. Aken, antimiasmatic. It is sulphurous and antiseptic, and 
Resolved, That the committee on the State House | hence it is, perhaps, that no putrid disease has ever 
and Independence Square, be directed to act on all | been known to spread in the place, Strangers, with 
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weak lungs, for a while find their coughs aggravated by 
the smoke, but nevertheless, asthmatic patients have 
found relief in breathing it. The prevailing complaints 


are those which characterize the healthiest situations of 


the same latitude elsewhere in America—in winter, 
pneumonia and sore throat, and in summer, billious af- 
fections. The goitre, or swelled neck, has disappear- 
ed; the few cases which formerly excited the appre- 
hensions of the stranger, no longer exist to gratify his 
curiosity. In comparison with the eastern cities, there 
is much less pulmonary consumption; less scrofula and 
less disease of the skin. ‘There is scarcely any ague 
and fever, and no yellow fever. In comparison with 
western cities, including Cincinnati, there is less bilious 
fever, less ague and fever, and less cholera infantum, or 
the summer complaint of children. We are the inter- 
mediate link of disease, as well as of commerce. We 
have less hepatic disease than the west, and less pulmo- 
nic disease than the east. 

** The abundance, cheapness, and consequent general 
and even profuse use of the best fuel, is certainly one 
great cause of our superior healthfulness. ‘The low 
fevers so prevalent in the large cities, among the poor, 
during a hard winter, an’ the ague so common in wet 
seasons, inthe eastern counties of the state, where wood 
is scarce, are here ina great degree avoided by the 


universal practice of keeping good cual fires late in the | 


spring and early in the autumn, and indeed at all seasons 
when the weather is damp or inclement. 

“Our exemption from the ague, and epidemic dysen- 
teries, in comparison with the settlements in the lower 
counties, and the eastern vallies, may be accounted for 
also, in part, by the scarcity of mill dams and stagnant 
water, ina country where in the summer, milling for the 
most part, is done by steam, and where the mill streams 
generally dry up at the season most likely to produce 
disease. 

‘In the whole, with regard to the health of Pittsburg, 
and indeed, of the whole western section of Pennsylva- 
nia, it may be said, that no part of the United States is 


more healthy ,and that the greater part will bear no com- 


parison with it in point of salubrity.”’ 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


‘eliz Alexund:r Ouviere Puscalis, M. D., &c., whose 
death was recently mentioned in this paper, was born at 
the town of Aix, m Ancient Provence, in 1762,and was 
educated in the excellent schools of that place until he 
was prepared to enter the University of that city, 
When he graduated, he took the first prize of honour, 
which distinction im'roduced him to the celebrated 
Professor Darluc, a botanist and professor of Natural 
History, who lost lis life ina tour to the Alpsin making 
some experiments on electricity. Although at this time 
inclined to the study of medicine, Mr. Pascalis accepted 
a clerical benefice which was then inthe gift of his 
family. After this he studied divinity three years, ona 
foundation established by the Archbishop of that de- 
partment;—still his partiality for medicine and natural 
philosophy was so strong, that his mind was occupied 
with the thoughts of this science while he was ona tour 
through France and Italy. He was now licenced to 
preach, and delivered several eulogiums and charity 
discourses; but he was drawn, however, from his cleri- 
cal pursuits, by attending his older brother’s lectures 
on physical science. 

He was indulging in the pursuits of general know- 
ledge, and making himself a physician, when the revo- 
lution of 1789 broke out in the South of France. His 
brother was decidedly attached to the royal party—but 
the subject of this sketch was an advocate of liberal 
principles, and with youthful ardour joined the demo- 
cracy of the country, His active mind could never be 
quiet, and he dashed out into the literary world, ina 
work, on the celibacy of the clergy. The essay made 
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| a great noise, and the Archbishop of Belloi excommu- 
nicated the young ecclesiastic, who had dared to speak 
his m'nd on such a delicate subject. In a few days the 
Reverend Prelate was obliged to fly his country. The 
subject of this sketch now determined to make medi- 
cine a profession, and on becoming acquainted with a 
|surgeon of the army, he went with him to Port au 
ona 
| Prince. 
| In this place he became known, and was engaged by 
_Boyer anit Chanlatte as a commissioner to repair to 
| Fraiuce to solicit aid for the whites and mulattoes against 
|the insurgent slaves. ‘The commissioners arrived at 
| Paris just two months before the arrest of the King. 
‘They were introduced to the Assembly, but soon the 
| flood of Jacobinism overwhelmed every thing, and 
| Pascalis thougit himself fortunate in effecting his es- 
| cape to London, and from thence he sailed to Jamaica; 
! 
} 

















—here he was suspected and underwent a rigid exami- 
nation which resulted in his release and honour. The 
governor, understanding his whole course, found him a 
passage to the United States in an English brig. The 
war was raging between England and France. On his 
voyage, as he came near the American shores, the brig 
, was chased by a French Republican frigate, and believ- 
| ing it impossible to escape from her, he and several 
| passengers stepped into an open boat, with a few arti- 
cles of clothing and food, and left the brig, 

She was taken, but the next day the adventurers in 
the boat arrived at Philadelphia, or its vicinity. When 
he left the English brig he destroyed his papers and 
charged his paternal to his maternal name which he has 
ever since retained. This was in the year 1793. He 
had letters of recommendation to President Washington 
from several French gentlemen of distinction, and soon 
became acquainted with the medical faculty of that ci- 
ty, who have long been distinguished for their learning. 

| In about two months after the Doctor’s arrival, the yel- 
low fever broke out in Philadelphia and spread death 
| and terror through the land. Pascalis had become ac- 
'quainted with Dr. Deveze, who had fled from St. Do- 
mingo, and who had the reputation of being skilful in 
cases of the yellow fever, having practised many years 
at Cape Francaise. The hospital was put under his 
i care and Dr. Pascalis was made an associate, for he was 
deeply read in the history and nature of the disease, as 
it had appeared in different ages and countries. He 
had satisfied himself that the yellow fever was not con- 
tagious, and he wrote several essays upon the subject 
which did much towards allaying the fears of the peo- 
ple; and such was the effect of the writings of Pascalis 
jand others, that the Legislature of Pennsylvania, in 
| 1802, altered their quarantine law, a majority of that 
| body having become non-contagionists. 

In 1805, Doctor Pascalis was sent by Mr. Jefferson, 
in the United States’ ship John Adams, to Spain, to get 
| further light upon the yellow fever. How much infor- 
| mation he derived from this medical voyage, the writer 
| is unable to say, but on sucha mind as his, nothing could 
| be lost. 

On his return in 1806, Doctor Pascalis took up his re- 
|sidence in New York. The next year he was made 
| physician to the public charities. In 1812, he became 
one of the three editors of the Medical Repository, and 
| continued his labours for five years. This work is too 
well known to the public to require any observations 
|on its merits in this place. Doctor Pascalis received 
| the two prizes from medical institutions, in this country, 
| offered for the best essays on given subjects; one from 
| Yale College, and the other from the University of 
Pennsylvania, which, in both instances, were followed 
by honorary degrees from those highly respectable insti- 
tutions. 

For several years past, Dr. Pascalis has been indefa- 
tigable in introducing into this country the Chinese 
mulberry tree, and in giving the public the most exten- 
sive information on the proper methods of feeding the 
silk-worm, and winding the silk, 
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His thoughts were occupied upon the subject until 
the hour ol his death, even when his senses had fled. 
He was aman of genius—fruitful in suggestions, and 
persevering in research, He left but few subject un- 
touched, and it will be confessed by all, ti at he threw | 
much light on many obscure matters. He loved his | 
profession to enthusiasm, and pursued it every day of | 
his existence. He considered it as embracing all the 
laws of matter and mind, and he thought that a physi- | 
cian should interrogate nature at noon-day and at mid- | 
night, and faithfully record her responses, however | 
startling they might seem to the timid, or however much | 
opposed to professional dogmas. 





NOTES OF A TOUR. 


To the Editors of the Philadelphia Gazette. 


NOTES OF A TOUR.—HUNTINGDON COUNTY, PA. 
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bility of other western towns, but because from person- 
al intercourse and observation, I have had abundant 
opportunities to ascertain this fact. We of the east do 
not properly estimate the worth of character which ex- 
istsin the west. We are too aptto fancy that the well- 
informed—the statesman—the philosopher—the man of 
breeding, is only to be found in large cities. This is a 


| great mistake as applied to western Pennsylvania. With 


the most of those to whom I have been introduced 
across the mountains, my acquaintance has been ex- 
tremely pleasant, and the kindness and attentions of the 
Blairsville people I shall never forget. The Record, 
published at this place, is an ably conducted newspaper 


| and well supported. 


Manufactures of several kinds, are carried on in this 
place, to some extent. Bituminous coal of excellent 





Brairsvitte, June 18th, 1833. | quality is found in great abundance, in all the adjacent 

Gentlemen,—I address you now from a town, which | hills. On the Kiskeminetas, below this place, there are 
as you see it marked on the map, isa place of minor | several extensive salt works. The Jand in the vicinity, is 
consideration, but which in reality, considered asa point | fertile and capable of producing all our staple articles 

































































































































































in the chain of public improvements which connects the | 
eastern and western parts of the state, is of vast import--| 
ance. Blairsville, a few years since, consisted of a so- 
litary public house, at which the traveller across the 
mountains might stop to refresh himself and his beast— | 
now it contains a large number of substantially built and | 
handsome brick edifices—several churches—a market 
and school house, and not less than four or five well 
kept hotels. It has sprung up suddenly, but its dura- 
tion will not be the less permanent. 

Blairsville stands on the western bank of the Cone- 
maugh river, a stream flowing into the Alleghany river, 
about thirty miles from Pittsburg, and is distant from 
that city by land forty miles, by the course of the river | 
seventy. This river is one of most beautiful and ro- | 
mantic streams in the west. I have passed along its 
banks for seme distance, and been strongly reminded of | 
our favorite Schuylkill, which in some respects, it 
strongly resembles. its course is meandering and irre- 
gular. Along this rivera canal has been made, east of | 
Johnstown, and west to Pittsburg, forming the western | 
division of the Pennsylvania canal. That portion be- | 
tween Blairsville and Johnstown is but little used, and 
will not be, until the completion of the Portage rail ruad; | 
but the section leading to Pittsburg is in constant and 
successful operation. Blairsville derives importance 
from being the depot of merchandize brought from the 
eastand west. ‘That from Pittsburg is here landed from 
the canal boats, and conveyed in teams tu Hollidaysburg, 
where it is again placed in boats and taken on to Phila- 
delphia. That from the east is landed here from wagons, 








and passed down the canal to the western metropolis. | 


A boat starts daily from each place, at five o’clock in 
the evening. The passage consumes about thirty hours. 

From Hollidaysburg to Johnstown, you will recollect, 
a rail road is now being made, designed to connect the 
two canals. This is an important work, but it is to be 
regretted that the plan was not arranged so as to con- 
nect Hollidaysburg with Blairsville, instead of Johns- 
town. The necessity of this continuation seems to be 
now generally conceded, and it is probable it will, in 
time, be made. ‘This completed, the means of inland 
transportation between Philadelphia and Pittsburg will 
be perfected. 


A dam in the Conemaugh, at this place, has been | 


made to feed the canal. There is alsoadam about nine 
miles below, where the canal passes through a tunnel of 


eight hundred feet in length. The scenery at this place | 


is peculiarly romantic. Between Johnstown and Blairs- ! county town should have been located. In pursuing the 


. | route up the Little river, the first object of interest is 
is here about one hundred yards wide, is cross- } 


ville there are three dams. ‘the Conemaugh, which 
ed by a bridge, of single span, which connects Blairs 
ville, with a small village on the western shore, called 
Bairdstown, containing a store, two taverns, and a num- 
ber of neat dwellings and farm houses. 

The socicty at Blairsville is remarkable for its intelli- 
gence, 1 say this not tu deteriorate from the respecta- 


of agriculture. 

Blairsville isa port of entry. The collector, Major 
Thomas Johnston, is a gentleman of free and sociable 
manners,worth and intelligence, with whose conversation 
and society the visiter will be delighted. 





From the Commercial Herald. 
HUNTINGDON COUNTY, PA. 

Gentlemen,—Before we leave the borough of Hunting- 
don it may be well to remark, that except the usual trades 
carried on in villages, there is nothing in or about the 
place which deserves the name of a manufacturing es- 
tablishment. There is adequate waterpower, grest fa- 
cilities of transportation, abundance of materiel, and 
sufficient capital; but those who have the cash are gene- 
rally advanced in years—fond of a quiet life, and suffer 
it to remain unemployed, except occasionally in some 
usurious or petty speculation. The groups of chubby 
urchins met at every corner of the streets indicate a due 
deference on the part of the inhabitants to the injunc- 
tion laid on our first parents ‘‘erescele et multiplicamine.”’ 


_They may also be denominated a religious, at least a 


church going-people, if we may judge from the number 


_of houses of public worship—with a population little 


exceeding twelve hundred, they have no less than six 
churches, But to proceed— 


On leaving Huntingdon, the traveller has a choice of 
routes to Alexandria by the turnpike road over the 
Warrior ridge, or by the way of Petersburg. On the 
former nothing is to be seen worthy of notice, except 
the Pulpit rocks, so called from their resemblance to a 
preacher’s desk. They are composed of huge detached 
masses of sand stone, piled one upon another, and bear 
the appearance of having been, at some remote period, 
embedded in earth, their summit ranging pretty much 
with the surface of the adjoining hills. The stone is va- 
luable for furnace hearths. By the other route along 
the canal and slack water, the road is highly pic- 
turesque. Five miles from Huntingdon you pass Juniata 
Forge, belonging to Dr. Shenberger. Here the pro- 
prictor laid the foundation of his immense estate in iron 
works. Immediately beyond is Petersburg at the 
mouth of Sharen’s creek, which gives name to a rich 
valley through which itruns. The Little Juniata, or Lit- 
tle river, as it is sometimes called, unites with the main 
branch about a mile above Petersburg and the same dis- 
tance from Alexandria. At or near this junction the 


Barre Forge—the first erected inthe county. It be- 
longs to the Dorsey family, and is still in successful ope- 
ration. Passing on througha craggy defile about four 
miles, you reach the mouth of Spruce creek. On this 
small stream are six Forges in the space of about as 
many miles, and a little further up the valley is Penn- 
sylvania Furnace on Centre county line, The mine 
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banks in this region are reputed the richest in the state | 
and the best adapted to the manufacture of bar iron. 
On a branch of the creek, called Warrior Mark run, | 
stands Huntingdon Furnace, esteemed, in connexion | 
with the other works attached to it, the most produc- | 
tive Iron establishment in the county. It is owned by | 
Lyon, Shenberger and others. Up the Little river, a | 
short distance above its junction with Spruce creek, | 
youreach Union Furnace at the mouth of Sinking valley. 
‘This is confessedly the best valley of land in Hunting- 
don county. It derives its name from a considerable | 
stream of water which sinks near the centre of it and | 
suddenly disappears—vwihere it re-issues from the earth | 
has not been satisfactorily ascertained. About four or | 
five miles further up the Little river are the 7'yrone | 
Works, consisting of two Forges, Rolling and Slitting 
Mills, Nail Factory, &c. These belong to the proprie-_ 
tors, or some of them, of Huntingdon Furnace. Still 
further up, in Logan’s valley, commonly called Treku- 
hoe, are a Forge and Furnace; anda short distance north 
on Bald Eagle are two Furnaces. The “ Phillipsburg 
and Juniata Rail Road” now being located from the for- | 
mer to the mouth of the Little river where it meets the 
Pennsylvania Canal, passes through this region of coun- 
try, and will doubtless be highly beneficial, by increas- 
ing the facilities of transportation. The road opens a 
passage to the richest beds of bituminous coal perhaps | 
in the United States, most admirably adapted to manu- 
facturing uses. The stock in this Company can scarce- | 
ly fail to become valubate. 

Having partially explored the upper part of the coun- 
ty, we now return to Alexandria, a handsome village 
on the main branch of the river, but like Huntingdon, 
its trade is cut off by the diffuse avenues of commerce 
afforded by the Canal. Two miles above is Water 
street, so called, from the circumstance of the road pass- | 
ing through a gap in the mountain, literally 77 a stream | 
of water, in early days. The iron works in this quarter 
are not so numerous, but are highly valuable—£ina 
Furnace and Forge,belonging to Mr. Spang, are situate 
off the main road, near the river, some four or five 
miles above Water street. Next above on the river, is | 
Cove Forge, the property of Royer and Schmucker; two 
miles below the village of Williamsburg, and about the 
same distance, at the mouth of Piney creek is Franklin 
Forge. Allthese works are favorably situated, on or 
near the Canal, and have the additional advantage of 
the trade of Morrison’s Cove, an extremely fertile val- | 
ley which extends southward into Bedford county. In 
this quarter ore and timber are abundant, and there are | 
three or four Furnaces in the Cove; the net profits of 
one of them ‘last blast,” was something like fifteen | 
thousand dollars. I omitted to mention, that south of 
Huntingdom onthe Raystown branch, there is abun- 
dance of stone coal, and a Furnace which has produced 
a large quantity of metal, but not of so good a quality 
either for castings or iron, 

Returning to the Juniata, and pursuing our tour west- | 
ward through some ‘‘rugged ways,” we soon reach 
Frankstown, a small village on the canal, containing 
three or four stores, as many taverns, a smith shop or 
two, with the usual appurtenances of a little town. 
Here again the_first object that meets the eye is a large 
Foundry, which gathers up the “ spare pigs’’ and casts | 
them into all the beautiful forms required for agricul- 
tural, architectural, and culinary purposes. Two miles | 
beyond is Ho/lidaysburg, at the termination of the ca-_ 
nal, east of the mountains—a beautiful situation, and 
should not the water fail to supply the basin, as is fear- 
ed by many, it will doubtless “float down the tide of 
time”’ with considerable eclat. 

In conclusion, according to a statement furnished by a 
very intelligent iron master, it appears that the differ- | 
ent establishments in the county employ over 2,500 | 
hands, who support families amounting in the whole to 
more than ten thousand persons and about 20,000 | 

horses. The annual consumption of produce furnish- , 
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ed to “the works,”’ by the farming interest, exceed one 
hundred thousand dollars, and the value of the ore yearly 
extracted from the earth, when manufactured and car- 
ried to market, is over half a million of dollars. This 
calculation is predicated on an average statement of 
three years preceding the Ist December, 183], and is 
at present_no doubt greatly below the mark. 

Yours, &c. VIATOR, 





From the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 
DISEASE AMONG THE CATTLE. 
EXTRACT TO THE EDITOR, DATED 
Holmesburg, Aug. 5, 1833. 


Within eight years past, complaints have been made 
in different quarters of the neighborhood of Philadel- 
phia, of diseases among horses, and horned cattle par- 
ticularly, which, upon several farms, proved speedily 
fatal, in the manner descriled by your correspondent 
near Frankford. In almost all the instances 1 am ac- 
quainted with, this occurred on farms where cattle had 
been pastured for many years upon the same field. 


| Cleanliness, pure air, and varieties of wholesome food, 


are required by animals of an active character, and are 
instinctively sought by them in a wild state, as is exhi- 
bited by their frequent extensive migrations. 

Among domestic cattle, an inattention to the natural 


| laws or principles, which are apparent and control their 


condition, will lead toa less perfect state of health; the 


| continuance of the neglect of these causes may induce 


epidemics. 
Cattle sometimes are very much restrained, until af- 
ter harvest, in the use of green food; their natural in- 


 stincts become perverted; and they are known not to 


select with sufficient discrimination, but often greedily 
consime poisonous weeds, which attain their noxious 
qualities in mid-summer. ‘Ihe free use of salt will as- 
sist to correct the depravation, or control the effects of 
nauseous plants, and regulate the condition of the sto- 
mach to excite selections. It often happens that cattle 
choose litter in a barn yard, instead of clean fodder, for 
the saline qualities which the former contains; and, in 
some instances, drink the barn yard water, in prefer- 
ence to a purer fluid, on the same account. We know 
one instance, in which a healthy young cow died from 
this indulgence; and a pig who ate some portion of the 
dung which came from the cow, also died very prompt- 
ly although in perfect health previously. In their case, 
death was attributed to the infusion of some rank poi- 
sonous plants, which had been carted into a barn yard 


| with potato tops, and adulterated the water with their 


deadly juices. 

Upon examination after death, very little appearance 
of disease was noticed; and it is supposed the action 
was principally communicated through the nervous sys- 


tem, and the brains; but a very slight inflammatory ap- 
| pearance in the stomach was apparent in the instances 


I mention. The desire for salt is almost universal among 
grass and grain eating animals; and their instigations 
of the stomach should always be attended to. The wa- 
ter, at this season, should also be pure; for although 
vegetable poisons may not affect it, various animal and 
insect deposits may prove equally injurious, Old pas- 
ture fields seem spontaneously to abound in many poi- 
sonous plants, which horses and cows cannot devour 
with impunity; although they do not prove prejudicial 
to some other cattle, as sheep and goats, for instance, 
who can eat and digest articles which kill other ani- 
mals. 

These old pasture grounds also become very foul, 


from the constant droppings of the cattle, and delete- 


rious exhalations may arise, which are injurious to ani- 
mal life, particularly atthis season, when the activity of 
vegetation upon such fields is feeble; for vegetables 
live by imbibing gases which are deleterious to animal 
existence. If such old pastures as cannot conveniently 
be ploughed up and limed, had lime scattered over 
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them—say 25 bushels per acre—during the winter, or 
were sown with 1, 2, or 3 bushels of salt per acre, in 
the spring or summer, they would, I think, be rendered 
more healthful. If the cattle were taken from them, 
until the grass grew up a few inches, the action of the 
leaves of the grass would purify them somewhat. One 
of the celebrated surgeons, Larrey, who accompanied 
Bonaparte into Italy in 1793, mentions an epidemic 
among the cattle near the Adriatic, which made great 
ravages, and finally attacked the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict. He hada hospital established for the catile, to 
try various plans of relief—but lost all the animals on 
which the disease had made much progress. He caus- 
ed many of them to be opened in his presence, and 
generally found their stomachs filled with indigested 
herbs. The disease became finally contagious, and he 


observed upon some farms, that oxen, cows, sheep,and | 


fowls, were all infected. 

A particular farm in the neighborhood of some sul- 
phuro-feruginous springs, escaped contagion—and per- 
haps the pasture was better there, Larrey observes. He 
alsoremarks: ‘* The principal causes of this epidemic 


were the bad quality of the forage—the swampy state of | 


the pasture grounds—and excessive and long continued 
heats, succeeding to a cold, rainy spring.”’ Larrey re- 
commended that the skins should not be taken off, nor 
the flesh permitted to be eaten by other domestic ani- 
mals, of such as were affected by the disease—but 
that they should be speedily buried and covered with 
guicklime. 

Bleeding and scarification of the gums and palate,and 
purges were recommended in the early stages; and that 
the whole body should be washed with warm water 
and vinegar, and the horns to be bored near their base; 
a seton was also passed through the dewlap. Ifa mark- 
ed crisis appeared before the ninth day, the animal was 
saved; after that period mild nouris::ment, bruised corn, 
barley, &c pardoiled, mixed with a little salt, and 
softened with warm water—good forage and _ tonic 
decoctions were employcd (Lo assist recovery. 

It was strongly recommended to cleanse and purify 
the stables and sheep folds. The accountof this disease 


will be found in the first volume of Larrey’s Memoirs of | 


Military surgery, &c. translated by Dr. Hall, page 84. 
I have not recently seen any of the cases of disease 
mentioned by your correspondent, and know not the 
peculiar causes or symptoms, but I refer your correspon- 
dent to the eminent French surgeon, from whom he may 
derive some satisfactory assistance. / 
EXTRACT TO THE EDITOR, DATED 
Near Holmesburg, Philad. co. 
August 10, 1853. g 

Dear Sir: Several years ago, the well known bota- 
nist, Mr. Nuttall,pointed out to me,upon my farm,a plant, 
which usually blossoms about this season of the year, 
which he referred to as the cause of what is commonly 
called the ‘* Slobbers”’ in horses; a continual discharge 
from the salivary glands, which exhausts their strength 
very rapidly. ‘his plant grows upon old and poor 


pasture fields, and is known by the name of ** The De- | 
vil’s Yobacco.” (Lobelia Inflata.) {ft is highly fra. | 
grant, spicy, and active as an emetic—even danger. | 
ously so—and exercises a very powerful and dangerous | 
influence over the animal system. 1 have seen a pair of | 


horses turned out to pasture at night in the heat of sum- 
mer, so weak in the morning, with the water running 


in streams from their mouths, that they could not be | 


used fora week. Salt and dry ground food appear to 
be the best remedies. 
A gentleman who had a farm on the banks of the 
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'the development of the plant, or that its influences 
were solely through the stomachs of the animals, 1 am 
not prepared to explain—but the fact was stated by one 

/upon whom I have full reliance. 

When I innzus visited ‘Tornea, the inhabitants com- 
plained of a distemper which killed multitudes of their 
cattle, especially during spring, when first turned out 
into a meadow in the neighborhood. He soon traced 
the disorder to the water hemlock, which grew plenti- 
fully in the place, and which the cattle in the spring did 
not know how to avoid, having been closely contined 
during winter. 

Dr. Flemming, in his Philosophy of Zoology, men- 
tions that in Orkney many goslins die when first turned 
out into the hills to pasture, in consequence of eating 
the leaves of fox glove. 

The sudden death of the cattle, described as taking 
| place recently in Philadelphia and Montgomery coun- 
ties, appears something like the effect of a violent veg- 
etable poison—and the mystery may be solved by some 
of the intelligent medical gentlemen who are acquaint- 
ed with betany. 

Peculiar seasons seem to induce the growth of pecu- 
liar plants. Almost every year we notice that certain 
grain -or root crops exceeds others. This summer it 
was remarked that cherries and blickberries were unu- 
sually abundant. So, the character of the preceding or 
present season may increase the especial growth of 
some noxious plants, which are not commonally abun- 
dant, or so active, in their properties * 

Sometimes the second crop of hay is found to ‘*‘slob- 
ber’’ horses—but at other seasons ithas not this effect— 
probably because the plants which cause the ‘* slob- 
bers” (for I do not attribute the effects to clover alone) 
do not arriye at maturity before the second crop grasses 
are cut. 

Whatever may be the mystery in the sudden deaths 
of the cattle, it will be found connected with some na- 
tural cause, to discover which, exertions of a character 


‘1 kely to succeed should be made. The peculiarities 


of food, drink, or air, are those most likely to affect 
animals, and it would be well to guard against them by 
appropriate precautions 





PHILADELPHIA SAVING INSTITUTION. 


Statement of the affairs of the Philadelphia Saving In- 
stitution, located at No. 100 Walnut strect, between 
Fourth and Fifth streets, from its commencement, 
June 24, 1833, to the present time, August 19, 1833, 


Tv the Public. 


In coming forward thus early with a statement of the 
affairs of our Institution, it is more with a view to give 
a correct knowledge of the manner in which it is go- 
verned, and the advantag.s to be derived from it, than 
to make an ostentatious show of business: though we 

feel perfectly satisfied that more has been done than 
| was expected by the most sanguine, at this short stage 
of our progress. The Institution is composed of Fifty 
members, who have created a capital stock amounting 
to $42,250; which is increased every week by the week- 
ly deposites of members, The capital is also increased 
by the weekly deposites of those who are not members, 
but who have the privilege, at the expiration of the first 
| year, of converting the amount deposited by them into 
| the Stock of the Institution,and participate in its profits, 

The principal object in establishing an Institution of 

this kind, was to give facilities to those who can afford 





| ®* There are certain plants which require a peculiar 


Schuylkill, told me that he sowed a pasture field with | preparation for the germination of their seeds; thus 
two or three bushels of salt to theacre, which corrected | « the soil in which alone the healthful little plant called 


this evil, although horses turned into the next field 
** slobbered,”’ and had previously been so affected in 
the one sown with salt. Whether this salt acted as a 
preventive of the nauseating effects, or interrupted 


| Monilia Glauca makes its appearance, in the surface of 
| putrid fruit; while the small animal termed Vibrio Aceti, 
requires for its growth vinegar which has been some- 
time exposed tothe air.””—Philosophy of Zoology, 1. 25. 
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to put by a small sum every week for the purpose of ac- 
cumulating, while at the same time they receive an in- 
terest of five per cent. per annum. 

When we take into consideration the flourising con- 
dition of a number of similar institutions in Baltimore 
and other cities, we feel confident that, in a very short 
time, we will be able to make such an exhibit, as will 
give entire satisfaction to all who may favour us with 
their confidence, and establish the Institution upon a 
permanent and salutary basis. 

The Institution receives deposites from individuals, 
as follows,viz:—weekly deposites, not less than one dol 
lar nor more than ten, at an interest of 5 per cent. per 
annum, These deposites must be made regularly every 
week, or may be paid several weeks in advance. 

Deposites are received, for which certificates are is 
sued, payable at ninety days. Upon these deposites an 
interest of four and a half per cent. per annum is al- 
lowed. 

Deposites,payable at sixty days, for which certificates 
are issued, bearing an interest of four per cent. per an- 
num. 

Deposites, payable at thirty days, for which certifi- 
cates are issued, bearing an interest of three per cent. 
per annum. 

Deposites, subject to be drawn out at any time. Upon 
deposites of this kind no interest can be allowed, be- 
cause the money, being liable to be called for at any 
time, cannot be used. 

Regular weekly depositors, who commenced their 
deposites at the time the Institution went into opera- 
tion—or those who will, within four weeks from this 
date, pay from the commencement, will be allowed to 
convert the amount deposited by them, at the expira- 
tion of the year, into the capital stock of the Institution, 
and participate in its profits, instead of getting 5 per 
cent interest. 

Certificates are not issued for a less sum than Fifty 
Dollars; but less sums will be received bearing an inter- 
est of 44 per cent. 

A Weekly depositor may, at any time, when he shall 
have deposited Thirty dollars, or upwards, darw out 
two-thirds of the amount deposited by him upon his 
own note, 





STATEMENT. 


| 
Stock, $42,250 00 
Transient Deposites, 6,240 25 
44 per cent. Certificates, 3,161 00 
4 per cent. Certificates, 500 00 
Weekly Deposites, 2,384 00 








- 


$54,535 25 








Nearly all of which is loaned upon stocks, mortgages, 
and other securities, at 6 per cent. 

A list of the members’ names may be seen at the of- 
fice, where any further information relative to the Insti- 
tution will be given. 

PETER FRITZ, President. 
CHARLES ROBB, Treasurer. 
Attest—J. Banrineron, Secretary. 





WESTCHESTER, 

Fine Catrre.—Mr. Alpheus Morse, from Madison 
county, N. Y. arrived inthis borough on the 14th inst. 
with upwards of 360 head of cattle, selected expressly 
for this market. Among them were 50 or 60 two-year 
old heifers, taken from the best dairies, which are in de- 
mand and will sell readily, at fair prices. Of the work- 
ing oxen, of which the bulk of the drove is composed, 
some were very large; of just proportion,and well broke; 
and so highly pleased were many of the purchasers at 
last year’s sales, that increased prices have now been 
given. Two pairs of this description were sold at $175 
per pair; two at $140, and many at intermediate prices, 
down to $60 according to size and tractability. — Village 
Record. 
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THE WILLS HOSPITAL, FOR THE LAME AND 
BLIND. 

Some years since a munificent bequest from the late 
James Wills, was left in the charge of the corporation of 
the city of Philadelphia, for the purpose of founding 
and supporting an Institution for the reception of the 
Lame and Blind. 

On the 27th of April, 1831, the executors of the 
estate of James Wills paid over to the City Treasurer 
the following amounts, viz: 








Cash, $6,789 C6 
Stocks, par value, 98,907 29 
Real Estate, first cost, 2,700 00 


Total, $108,396 35 

For the purpose of carrying into « ffect so desirable 
an object as that of providing a comfortable retreat for 
the Lame and the Blind, and complying with the pro- 
visions of this bequest, a lot of ground was purcliased, 
in May, 1832, extending from Sassafras to Cherry 
streets, and from Schuylkill Fourth to Fifth streets. 
The front on Sassafras and Cherry streets, is 396 feet, 
and the depth on Fourth and Fifth streets, 288 feet. 
The cost of ground was $20,000, on which a building 
has been erected, that will be entirely completed before 
the middle of next month. The building will cost when 
completed $30,000. 

The funds for the support of the inmates of this inter- 
esting institution will be derived from the interest ac- 
cruing on upwards of sixty-six thousand dollars United 
States 5 percent. stock. 

The building is 80 feet front on Sassafras street, by 
50 feet in depth, and is built of stone. The front is 
composed of sand stone, obtained from the vicinity of 
Valley Forge, ornamented with six pilasters, having 
Ionic capitals. The doorway is also ornamented with 
Ionic pillars, 

The building is composed of a bzsement, principal, 
and attic stories. The basement story is completely 
fire proof, and contains two dining rooms, each 20 by 


| 33 feet, one intended for males, and the other for fe- 


males; a kitchen, 20 by 40 feet; two pantries, 10 by 14 
feet each; two cellars for fuel, each 12 by 20 feet; 
two bath rooms, each 10 by 14 feet, and two for- 
naces, by which the whole establishment is heated. 
The principal story contains the steward’s parlor,and an 
office, each 16 by 21 feet, a chapel 21 by 32 feet, six 
dormitories, each 15 by 16 feet, with hallsand vestibule 
and a piazza on the south side, 80 feet long, by 12 feet 
in width. The second story contains 7 dormitories, 10 
by 15 feet each; an infirmary, 21 by 32 feet; two cham- 
bers, each 16 by 21, for the accommodation of the 
steward’s family. ‘The attic story is divided into two 
large rooms, each 37 by 21 feet. The whole edifice is 
covered with copper. Com. Herald. 





Hart Sronxs.—Two severe hail storms,accompanied 
by heavy gales of wind, were experienced in Doyles- 
town and its vicinity, on the afternoons of ‘Thursday 
and Friday last. They took a north easterly direction, 
and the heaviest appears to have fallen a short distance 
above the village, doing considerable injury to cornand 
buckwheat. Apple trees were broken down, and a 
considerable quantity of fruit destroyed. We under- 
stand that one individual in Buckingham, had upwards 
of 100 panes of window glass broken. ‘The hail stones 
were exceedingly large;—after the storm had passed, a 
hail stone was brought to the store of Messrs. F. W. & 
H. Moore, at the Cross Keys, by a little girl, which, af- 
ter being carried in the hand some distance, measured 
upwards of five inches in circumference. —Bucks Int, 





The Chester Upland Union mentions, that on Friday 
last, 16th, Tinicum Island was visited by asevere hail 
storm from the north east, which lasted about fifteen 
minutes, and destroyed upwards of fifteen hundred 
panes of glass in the Lazaretto Hospital and the adja- 
cent buildings, The store houses and dwellings belong- 
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ing to the United States, sustained consilerable injury. 


The trees in the vicinity were partially stripped of 
their fruit, and a number of them destroyed. 
Phila, Gaz. 


The upper section of Berks county, on Thursday af- 
ternoon last 15th, was visited with a most violent hail 
storm. Its extent, north and south, was confined to 
about halfa mile, and probably reached some miles in 
the other direction. The hail stones were as large as 
walnuts, somewere of globular form, and others were 
of the appearance of fragments of broken sheets of ice, 
the pieces varying from two to five inches in length. 
The ground was completely covered with it for a time, 
and such was its violence, that the driver of the Potts- 
ville stage, which passed through it, had his hands so 
much lacerated,as to cause a copious flow of blood, —JZd, 





Pitrspure, June 1833. 

Gentlemen:—I witnessed this afternoon a terrible dis- 
play of the fury of the enraged elements. It was an 
exhibition such as I never before saw, and such an one, 
as I pray Heaven I may never stand exposed to again. 
I will mention particulars. 

A party of gentlemen, filling three gigs, left this place 
this morning. ona visit tu Bradd \ck’s Fields, the scene 
of the dreadful slaughter of the English army, by the 
Indians, in 1755. ‘The spot is about nine miles from 
the city, on the banks of the Monongahela, and we 
reached it about noon. We spent about two hours in 
walking over the field of buttle. A gentlemen who re- 
sides in the neighborhood, very kindly pointed out to us 
the ambuscade, in which the Indians were hidden, the 
spot where Braddock fell fatally wounded, the retreat 
of the army under the direction of Washington, who on 
that dav, most gloriously signalised himself as an effi- 
cient officer; and indeed every other prominent part of 
the ground. We trod over these fields, now under 
cultivation, and flourishing with vegetation. and re- 
called to mind the events of tiat day. The fur 
rows of the plough had turned up the bones of war- 
riors, who had fallen dead on the field of glory. 
Remains of bones are still vis ble In our rambles we 
picked up several pieces, as well as an arrow barb, 
flints, musket balls, &c. which I have carefully preserv- 
ed. On our return, the occurrence took place to which 
I have a!luded above. 

We had arrived within abot two miles of the city, 
when we saw in the west symptoms of a coming storm. 
They were trifling, and we felt confident we could 
could reach the city, before the rain began. In this 
expectation we were disappointed; and before we had 
proceeded 300 yards, thick black cloud suddenly 
enveloped us, rendering’ the atmosphere very dark. In 
an instant, a large tree on our right tumbled down with 
a trememdous crash, sending the limbs and fragments 
in every direction. It commenced hailing and blowing 
awfully. We saw ourselves in a tornado, and hastily 
jumped out of the gig. While endeavoring to keep up 
our horse,who was nearly thrown down by the wind, I 
lost my hat. [ran after it, but was blown violently 
against the fence on the opposite side ofthe road. Ke- 
covering myself, Lagain ran; but never shall I forget 
the sensations which passed through me. ‘Tree after 
tree went down with a prodigious crash literally filling 
the air with splinters and fragments—the wind rushed 
and roared with a horrid noise—the air was black with 
dust and the pelting of the hail; and the force of the 
wind rendered it impossible for me to keep my feet. 
On reaching my hat, I stumbled upon an elderly lady, 
who with three children, one at the breast, had alighted 
from a wagon, the horses attached to which in their 
fright had become unmanageable. A gentlemen at- 
tached to our party seized one of the children,[ another, 
and with the mother between us, we endeavoured to 
make our way toa neighboring barn. This we reached, 
but we had no sooner entered the door, than a large 
part of the roof was blown entirely off, leaving us expos- 
ed to the raost imminent danger. 
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This place was left instantly, and after immense labor, 
we made our way to an adjo;ning house, where we were 
gratified in depositing the children in safety. The lady 
was in great distress for her infant,it being her firm be- 
lief, while exposed to the storm, that it had perished 
in her arms. When she found all safe, she sank down 
in a state of utter exhaustion, 

The storm was not yet over, though its fury was main- 
ly spent. While in this place of safety, we witnessed 
more of its devastating effects. A new house within a 
hundred yards of our retreat, was blown down, an entire 
orchard was prostrated, and trees, fences and out-build- 
ings, rased to the ground, as if by magic. The scene 
was most dreadful. 

Our party escaped with whole skins, but with little 
else. One of our gigs was whirled about in the air, for 
some time, but was only triflingly injured. Our apparel 
was completely spoiled. 

In the city the tornado was less terrible, but the storm 
of rain and hail was very severe. Great numbers of 
trees, awnings, light buildings, &c. were prostrated, but 
I have not learned that any lives were lost. 

I had made arrangements for leaving this place to- 
night, but passing through this scene, has untitted me 
for a tour at this time. I shall therefore remain a day 
or two longer, to refit both in health and apparel. 

Philadelphia Gazette. 





BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE CIRCULAR, 


The following is a copy of the Circular addressed by 
Amos Kendall to the State Banks:— 

Aveust, 1833. 

Sir—I have been appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, at the request of the President of the United 
States, to confer with the states banks in relation to fu- 
ture deposits and distribution of the public revenue, 

It is deemed probable by the Government, that the 
Bank of the United States, will not be re-chartered and 
that no other institution will be established by Congress 
to supply its place as Agent of the Treasury. 

As it is now less than three years to the expiration of 
its Charter, the President thinks it his duty to look to 
the means by which the service it now renders to the 
Government, is thereafter to be performed, and if sut- 
ficient reasons shall exist, the Government may desire 
to employ another Agent, or other Agents, at: n earlier 
period, 

The sole object of my appointment is, to ascertain on 
what terms the several States Banks may be willing to 
perform the service now rendered by the Bank of the 
United States to the Government, shouid it become ne- 
cessary or expedient to employ another Agent, or other 
Agents, that the Secretary of the Treasury may, in that 
event, be able to make a judicious selection. 

In pursuit of this object, | have the honour to inquire 
whether the Bank over which you preside, is desirous, 
should a change take place, of undertaking that agen- 
cy, or a portion of it, at 

If this inquiry should be answered in the affirmative, 
I am authorised to communicate with you further on the 
subject. 

it is, however, to be distinctly understood, that noth- 
ing which may pass, is to be considered a pledge on the 
part of the Government to remove the deposits from 
the Bank of the United States, before the expiration of 
its charter, or toemploy your Bank in any event, or to 
make any final arrangements upon the conditions which 
may now be proposed or received, 

If it be convenient, I shall be happy to know the dis- 
position of your Board of Directors, on the subject; if 
not, will you do me the favour to give me your own, 
leaving an expression of the wishes of the Board to some 
more convenient opportunity. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
AMOS KENDALL. 








